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UNITED NATIONS 


The general debate continued throughout plenary 
meetings of the GENERAL ASSEMBLY on October 29 
and 30, and was closed on October 31 at the end of 
the 43rd plenary meeting. At its 44th plenary meet- 
ing the General Assembly adopted its Agenda and 
agreed on the distribution of items to its Committees 


(see page 2). 


The GENERAL COMMITTEE held meetings on Octo- 
ber 31 and November 4 and agreed to the inclusion 
on the Agenda of a U.S.S.R. proposal concerning the 
general reduction of armaments, a Danish proposal 
regarding the political rights of women. and a pro- 
posal from the delegations of Belgium. Czechoslo- 
vakia. Denmark, Norway and Venezuela concerning 
the relations between Spain and the United Nations. 
The Committee postponed discussion on the inclusion 
of eight additional items on ihe Agenda until its next 
meeting (see page 8). 


CoMMITTEE | (POLITICAL AND SECURITY) held its 
first meeting on Novemer 2 and having adopted its 
Agenda proceeded to a discussion of the second item 
“Admission of new members to the United Nations” 
(see page 13). 


COMMITTEE 2 (ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL) held its 
first two meetings on November 1 and 4 and Com- 
MITTEE © (LEGAL) its first meeting on November 2 
when they elected their officers and adopted their 
\gendas. 


COMMITTEE 3 (SoctaAL, HUMANITARIAN AND CUL- 
TURAL) met on November 1, 2 and 4, adopted the 
Resolutions and Draft Protocol on Narcotics Control 
and the Resolution regarding the national Red Cross 
Societies submitted by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, and decided to have a limited general debate on 
Refugees (see page 16). 


CoMMITTEE 4 (TRUSTEESHIP) held its first two 
meetings on November | and 4 and after electing its 
rapporteur decided on its method of procedure. At its 
second meeting it heard a statement from Field Mar- 
shal Smuts on the future status of the mandated ter- 
ritory of South-West Africa and then proceeded to the 
general debate on the three items referred to it by the 
General Committee (see page 17). 

ComMitTEE 5 (ADMINISTRATIVE AND Bupcet) held 
its first three meetings November 1, 2 and 4 and after 
hearing a statement by the delegate for the United 
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States in regard to future financial contributions. 
proceeded to a general discussion of the budget (see 


page 20). 


At a meeting of the Securtry Councit on October 
30 it was agreed that a request from the Chief of the 
Swiss Federal Political Department for the “con- 
ditions on which Switzerland could become a party 
to the Statute of the International Court of Justice” 
should be submitted to the Committee of Experts for 
its opinion. At a meeting on November 4 the Coun- 
cil adopted a resolution calling for the removal of the 
Spanish question from its list and for the placing 
of all records and documents before the General As- 
sembly (see page 25). 


Informal conversations of the Atomic ENERGY 
ComMISSION were held on October 31 and November 
4 and discussion continued on the control of chemical 
processes involving uranium and thorium and _ the 
nature of the safeguards required. 


On November | the Secretary-General forwarded to 
Member governments the replies to his telegram of 
October 8 concerning the convocation of a conference 
on international traffic on the Danube. Of the seven 
governments consulted Greece. the U.K. and_ the 
U.S.A. approved the calling of a conference and 
agreed to participate, France was willing to parti- 
cipate conditionally, and Czechoslovakia. U.S.S.R. 
and Yugoslavia did not agree to calling the conference 
and were not willing to participate. 


Two telegrams dated October 30 from the Albanian 
government were received by the Secretary-General 
and circulated to the Members of the General As- 
sembly. The first communication calls the attention of 
the General Assembly to alleged incidents engineered 
by the Greek-Monarchist-Fascists on her southern 
frontier and the second to alleged violation of her ter- 
ritorial waters by British warships. 


The PREPARATORY CoMMiIssION ON WoRLD Foop 
ProposaLs which convened in Washington on October 
29 set up two Committees to draft specific proposals 


(see page 25). 


The PREPARATORY COMMISSION OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION meeting in London con- 
tinued examination of articles of its suggested Charter 
by the Employment, Industrial Development and 
Trade Restrictions Committees. 








General Debate Concluded 


speeches cover 


Plenary 


‘ 
a HE General Assembly concluded its general debate 
October 31. Eighteen delegates spoke at the last 
five sessions. and covered a variety of topics. (For 
previous sessions of the General Debate see the Weekly 


Bulletin. Vol. 1. No. 14.) 


Satisfaction was expressed by some delegates at the 
easier atmosphere which had shown itself in these 
meetings of the General Assembly, the Colombian dele- 
gate. Alfonso Lopez. observing that the will to peace 
had emerged strengthened from the Paris Conference. 
The Luxembourg delegate, Joseph Bech, warned, how- 
ever, that the people were realistic and expected deeds 
not words, and the Netherlands delegate. E. N. van 
Kleffens. expressed the firm conviction that the success 
of the Organization was “not to be found in a multipli- 
cation of machinery, of questionnaires and reports. but 
in deeds.” 


Interests in Common 


The Soviet delegate emphasized the interest of his 
country in furthering international co-operation. “We 
regard the strengthening of international co-operation 
for the sake of peace and progress as our primary ob- 
jective,” he said. The war had shown that states with 
widely different political structures had extremely im- 
portant interests in common which they could uphold 
only by their joint efforts and on condition of non- 
interference in each other’s internal affairs. This prin- 
ciple could be applied in peace and would serve the 
interests of all peace-loving countries. 


The United States delegate said that in the war the 
United States had given to her allies all the help and 
co-operation a great nation could, and quoted Presi- 
dent Truman’s statement “The United States will sup- 
port the United Nations with all the resources we 


possess.” 


He referred to the Assembly’s responsibilities for the 
organization of the United Nations, for the control of 
the budget. and “as the voice of the conscience of the 
world”. and thought that it must also exercise defini- 
tive powers such as its approval of agreements relating 
to the powers of the organs and special agencies of the 
United Nations. There could be no doubt that the 
Assembly had a vast and increasingly important posi- 
tion to fill in the international community. It was 
obvious that the Assembly’s recommendations would 
be effective in proportion to the size of the majority by 
which they were adopted. “As in the case of other 
organs of the United Nations.” he said. “it is better for 
the Assembly to go to great lengths to attain. or at 


several outstanding world problems 


least approach, unanimity, than it is to enact resolu- 
tions over the opposition of a large dissenting group.” 
The Syrian delegate referred to the “reassuring” 
declaration from the leaders of the great powers of 
their resolution to stand by the cause of the United 
Nations. and stated his country’s belief that the main. 
tenance of peace depended primarily on the big powers, 
since small countries by themselves could not disturb 
Syria placed its faith in the preservation 
human civilization in the United 


world peace. 
and growth of 
Nations. 


The Philippine delegate, Carlos P, Romulo, stated 
that his country had been “the first beneficiary of the 
triumph of democracy.” It was heir to the traditional 
ways and aspirations of the East and to the social and 
political inspirations of the West. It was time to 
bridge the division between East and West. a division 
not merely geographical but caused because the coun- 
tries of the East had fallen under the political and 
economic domination of the West. These countries 
needed not merely reconstruction, but also construe- 
tion and the institution of a new and _ progressive 
economy so that the standards of living should be 
raised to levels as high as those in the West. 


The Netherlands delegate welcomed the meeting of 
the General Assembly as symbolic of the fact that 
“we belong. in Wendell Willkie’s immortal phrase, 
to “one world. ~ This was not given sufficient recogni- 
tion, but the world was large enough to allow nations 
with fundamentally different idealogies to live and 
work together in prosperity and peace on a basis of 
mutual tolerance, 


4 permanent partnership 


The Canadian delegate associated his delegation 
with the declaration made by the President of the 
United States of America. The people of Canada, as 
well as those of the United States. looked upon the 
United Nations not as a temporary expedient but as a 
permanent partnership for the common peace and 
common well-being. 

The Ecuadorian delegate. Francis Yllescas, referred 
to the difficulty of framing a perfect instrument at the 
time when the Charter was drawn up. The war record 
and the economic, political and military power of the 
permanent members of the Security Council were not 
enough to alter the basic principle of the sovereign 
equality of states. Moreover there was a fear that the 
political interests of the great powers might one day 
gain supremacy over the major interests of humanity. 
In the opinion of the Bolivian delegate. Adolfo 
Costa du Rels. the only possible basis on which to 
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urganize collaboration between states great, small and 
medium. was equality before the law. This should be 
the basis for future collaboration. 

The right to live in disagreement should be recog- 
nized as a fundamental rule of international relations 
stated the delegate from Colombia. He _ therefore 
welcomed the airing in the Assembly of such ques- 
tions as the regulation of the veto and the control 
of atomic energy. He warned that the right of the 
majority should be exercised with caution. Referring 
to the experience of the Pan-American system w "mi 
serious disputes had not been solved by numerical! 
force of vote, the Colombian delegate said that this 
might have involved postponing decisions on import- 
ant questions but ultimately served the interests of 
peace more effectively. 


Lack of speed criticized 


On the other hand. the delegate from Uruguay. 
Juan Carlos Blanco, felt that it was the lack of speed 
which hampered the work of the Assembly in achieving 
what the world expected of it. “We all know that it is 
imperative,” he said. “to cross any danger zone as 
quickly as possible. Our world nowadays finds itself 
in such a danger zone and we have to walk quickly.” 

The Lebanese delegate, Camille Chammoun., stated 
that his country was actuated by the wish that the 
authority and prestige of the United Nations should 
be strengthened and the hope that differences in points 
of view separating nations should be liquidated as 
rapidly as possible. What was necessary was a reform 
of conceptions and international morality. Power poli- 
tics were incompatible with a healthy United Nations 
which to undertake its work needed good will, sincerity 
and mutual reciprocity and a real international solid- 
arity between nations. It was also essential to the suc- 
cess of the organization that the principles of the 
Charter should be respected in the daily life of nation: 
and in the decisions which dictated their relations with 
one another. 

The Iranian delegate, Nasrollah Entezam, expressed 
his country’s faith in the organization, since through 
it alone could peace and security be safeguarded. To 
keep the peace it was essential that the strong states 
should abstain from interfering in whatever form and 
under whatever pretext in the internal affairs of the 
weaker states. This caused not only conflict between 
strong and weak states, but also provoked differences 
between the great powers and endangered world peace. 


Voting in Security Council 


As in the previous days’ debates, the question of vot- 
ing in the Security Council occupied a prominent 
place. To many delegates , among them the delegates 
from the U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia “al the Ukraine, this 
question was of predominant importance. 

The tumult around the “veto” issue was, in the opin- 
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ion of the U.S.S.R. delegate. raised so as to divert at- 
tention from the shortcomings of the United Nations. 
The main issue was whether the United Nations was 
contributing to international co-operation for the sake 
of peace and security of nations which it was created 
to promote. The unanimity of the great powers was a 
guarantee of the interests of the United Nations as a 
whole. It was not adopted by chance but after a 
thorough and lengthy discussion. It was a principle 
which had been proved during the war and was 
adopted by the United Nations in their desire for a 
more reliable defence of the interests of all, both big 
and small peace-loving states. The campaign against 
the veto favour of decisions by a majority vote 
would equalize the votes of Honduras and the United 
States. of Haiti and the Soviet Union, which repre- 
sented a federation of sixteen Republics. 


Concerted action of great powers needed 


The United Nations organization was created to im- 
plement such international co-operation among the 
great and small countries as would in the largest meas- 
ure conform to the interests of all peace-loving states. 
From the beginning it was obvious that it was neces- 
sary above all to guarantee concerted action on the 
part of the great powers. On the other hand the policy 
of imperialistic circles aiming at world domination was 
diametrically opposed to the policy of international 
collaboration. The exponents of this policy saw theii 
chief obstacle in the Soviet Union, which they were 
attacking. The proposal for the abolition of the veto 
would mean in practice liquidation of the United Na- 
tions because this principle was the cornerstene of the 
organization. It would also mean a victory for the 
policy aimed at the achievement of dominaticn by one 
group of states. 

The thesis was emphatically supported by the Uk- 
rainian and Yugoslav delegates. The Yugoslav dele- 
gate, Stanoje Simich, felt that the very fact that 
dine cussion centred on the unanimity of the great pow- 
ers must raise serious misgivings among peace-loving 
nations. The basic principle of the organization was 
being questioned barely a year after the end of hostili- 
ties, which had been successfully concluded through 
the unity of the great powers. It had been complained 
that the veto had been misused, but the principle of 
decision by majority rule might also be misused. The 
veto meant that a question was deferred, but majority 
rule would lead to increased tension. 

The Ukrainian delegate attacked the demand for the 
abolition of the veto as resulting from the campaign 
of war propaganda, which led inevitably to the strain- 
ing of relations between the allies, and helped to sow 
the seed of disintegration within the United Nations. 
He criticized the principle of the equality of states on 
the grounds (1) that the contributions of states to 
victory and consequently to the cause of peace was 


varied: (2) that account must be taken of the extent 


~ 





Senator Warren R. Austin, Chairman of the United States 
Delegation. addressing the General Assembly. 


of territories and the number of their inhabitants; and 
(3) that equal rights presupposed equal responsibili- 
ties. 

Experience had shown that the small and medium 
nations represented in the Security Council were not 


unprejudiced and impartial umpires but systematically 
supported the existing majority in the Council. 


Large nations possess power to enforce order 


The United States delegate pointed out in support 
of retaining the unanimity rule in the Security Coun- 
cil that it was the co-ordinated action of the great 
powers in winning the war and generating the prin- 
ciple of an international organization for security and 
peace based on the sovereign equality of peace-loving 
states which had brought the United Nations into 
being. This principle of unanimity in essential mat- 
ters reflected the reality of the world today and pro- 
vided a basis for a lasting peace. The large nations 
possessed the power to enforce order; it was not given 
to them by the Charter, but the Charter recognized 
this position. It did not relieve the permanent mem- 
bers of the obligations and responsibilities undertaken 
under the Charier. If action had to be taken against 
a permanent member this would mean war anyway. 
The method of unanimity, he held, tended to discour- 
age the taking of intransigent positions. It was too 
early to amend the Charter now, but he expressed the 
hope that the five permanent members might at some 


future time modify the unanimity requirements for 
deciding on procedures for peaceful settlement. 4 
program of interpretation and application of the vot. 
ing principles which would facilitate and not hinder 
peaceful settlemeni should be pursued. 

Several other delegates also felt that it would be 
premature to try to amend the Charter, but many felt 
that the veto should be restricted to matters of major 
importance. The delegates for Canada and Greece. 
stressed the importance of interpreting the Charter in 
a way best calculated to strengthen the authority and 
prestige of the United Nations. The Luxembourg dele. 
gate characterized the marriage between the Charter 
and the veto as If the in- 
compatibility of the partners made life impossible 
there should be a divorce by mutual consent rather 


“a marriage of reason.” 


than a decree issued against one of the partners only, 

On the other hand the delegates for Bolivia. Cuba. 
\ustralia and Ecuador felt that some change was 
necessary in the voting procedure. The Bolivian dele- 
gate felt that insistence on the maintenance of privi- 
lege. which was an exception to the rule of equality 
hetween countries could not be accepted. The Cuban 
delegate hoped for a friendly solution of the veto 
controversy. If the General Assembly decided to re- 
vise the Charter, it should eliminate the veto. The 
Australian delegate held that the theory of great power 
unanimity had not worked in practice. The power of 
veto in questions involving pacific settlement had only 
been agreed because certain assurances had been given 
concerning its use. The Security Council would fune- 
tion more effectively if the veto were restricted to 
enforcement action. The Ecuadorian delegate held that 
the Security Council should be made more democratic, 
and in due course all its members might be elected by 
free voie. 

The failure of the Security Council to take the 
lranian question off its agenda when requested to do 
so by both the Soviet and Iranian Governments was 
sharply criticized by the Soviet and Ukrainian dele- 
gates. In the opinion of the Soviet delegate the Secu- 
rity Council in acting in this manner made a gross 
error which was bound to undermine its prestige. 


The Spanish situation 


Referring to the Spanish question, the Yugoslav 
delegate said that the interests of peace and security 
demanded that the General Assembly make it possible 
for the Spanish people to live in freedom and estab- 
lish a truly democratic regime. The Netherlands dele- 
gate warned that the situation in Spain should be 
viewed with the necessary common sense so as not to 
consolidate the present regime. Measures so far taken, 
in the opinion of the Cuban delegate, had strengthened 
Franco. He asked that the Spanish question should 
not become a bone of contention between East and 
West. and maintained that no true Spaniard would 
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resent intervention of the Spanish-American nations 
which was aimed at the happiness and peace of 


Spania rds. 


Atomic energy 


Several delegates spoke on the question of atomic 
energy. The American proposals for the control of 
atomic energy were opposed by the Soviet delegate 
as an attempt to protect the United States monopoly 
in a veiled form. The United States plan was afflicted 
by certain illusions: the monopolistic position of any 
single country could not be counted on in the field 
of atomic energy; the hopes for a decisive effect of 
the atomic bomb in time of war were illusionary: if 
it were known that it was planned to use the bomb 
against the civilian population of cities on a large 
scale. justified resentment might gain possession of 
honest people in all countries. which would entail 
political consequences: atomic bombs used by one 
side might be opposed by atomic bombs and some- 
thing else from the other side. 

Moreover to carry out this plan it would be neces- 
sary to upset the Charter. and abandon the principle 
of unanimity of the great powers in the Security Coun- 
cil which was to decide the question of the atomic 
bomb. It would be better to bar the use of atomic 
weapons. as had been suggested by the Soviet Union, 
as gas and bacteriological warfare had been barred. 
Such a decision would create the conditions favour- 
able to the examination of questions relating to the 
establishment of control over atomic energy in all 
countries, 

In discussions of the question, Mr. Molotov empha- 
sised. division into two camps of militant atomists and 
advocates of the use of atomic energy exclusively for 
peaceful purposes must be avoided. 

The Soviet delegate attacked in particular the state- 
ment of Mr. Bernard Baruch that “Peace seems beau- 
tiful during the savagery of war but it becomes almost 
hateful when war is over” as the statement of a 
philosophy which led to the preparation of new 
aggression, 

The Yugoslav delegate urged that all atomic bombs 
should be destroyed. that their use should be declared 
a crime against humanity. and that an effective sys- 
tem for the control and production of atomic energy 
under the Security Council should be devised, 

The United States delegate explained that the United 
States proposal for an international atomic develop- 
ment authority would endow it with sufficient power to 
ensure that atomic energy would be developed and used 
for peaceful purposes only and that complying states 
would be protected against hazards of violation and 
evasion. The United States proposal concerning 
atomic energy did not attack the general requirement 
of unanimity of the permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council. 
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The Australian delegate held that the United States 
and Soviet plans were not incompatible. The problem 
should be considered as a whole, and was wider than 
that of disarmament. There should be no veto to pre- 
tect those who violated their solemn agreements not 
to use or develop atomic energy for destructive pur- 
poses. It was the Australian view that a special in- 
ternational agency for atomic control and develop- 
ment would have to be established by multilateral 


treaty. 


Agreements for armed forces 


The lack of substantial progress made by the Se- 
curity Council and the Military Staff Committee in 
drawing up agreements for the armed forces of the 
United Nations was criticized by the Canadian dele- 
gate. who stated that it was to the interests of all to 
see the Security Council equipped. so that there could 
be a reduction of national armaments. This was also 
referred to by the United States delegate who pointed 
out that a system for the regulation of armaments 
and possible disarmaments could not be planned ex- 
cept in relation to progress in the negotiation of the 
armed forces agreements. Four of the five members 
of the Military Staff Committee had produced in April 





The U.S.S.R. Foreign Minister, Viacheslay M. Molotov, 
making his speech at the plenary session. 
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specific proposals which should govern the negotia- 
tions of these agreements. and the Soviet Union not 
until September. 

The Soviet delegate protested against the Security 
Council’s failure to take any action on the question 
of the presence of armed forces of Members of the 
United Nations and bases on the territories of other 
Members. This information was necessary since the 
Military Staff Committee had begun to examine the 
question of what armed forces Members of the or- 
ganization should place at the disposal of the Security 
Council. The Security Council] should therefore know 
where and what armed forces of the United Nations 
“are at present stationed outside the confines of their 
countries.” The submission of this information should 
be compulsory for all the United Nations. The United 
States delegate supported the proposal that informa- 
iton should be given concerning all troops outside 
their own countries. He went further and suggested 
that the inquiry should include all mobilized armed 
forces, whether at home or abroad. 

The use of British forces in Greece was criticized 
by the Soviet and Yugoslav delegates as having in- 
fluenced the elections and supported the aggressive 
tendencies of anti-democratic elements. In the opinion 
of the Greek delegate repeated efforts were made in 
the Security Council to engage it in discussions of 
Greece’s domestic affairs. 


Disarmament 


The time had come, in the opinion of the Soviet 
delegate, to adopt definite decisions concerning the 
regulation of armaments and possible disarmament, 
since the disarmament of the principal aggressive coun- 
tries had been carried out and measures taken to re- 
strict the armaments of other ex-enemy states. This 
would enhance the confidence that the United Nations 
was really permeated by a desire for lasting peace and 
would strike a blow at expansionist strivings. Ac- 
cordingly, the Soviet delegation submitted a proposal 
which provided that: the General Assembly should 
consider a general reduction of armaments; this 
should include the banning of the manufacture and 
use of atomic energy for military purposes; the Gen- 
eral Assembly should recommend the Security Coun- 
cil to provide for the practical achievement of these 
objectives; the General Assembly should call upon 
the governments of all states to render every assistance 
to the Security Council in this responsible under- 


taking. 


Delegates who spoke later in the debate supported 


the Soviet demand for disarmament. The United 
States believed that the Soviet proposal should be 
placed on the agenda and fully considered and dis- 
cussed. The initiative of the Soviet Union in this 
matter was appropriate because of its mighty armies 
as the initiative of the United States had been appro- 


priate in proposing measures for the control of atomic 
energy. The United States also attached the greatest 
importance to reaching agreements that would remove 
the deadly fear of other weapons of mass destruction, 
It had always striven for disarmament, and since the 
end of the war had rapidly reduced its military es. 
tablishment. It was not prepared to repeat the mis. 
take made after the last war of disarming unilaterally, 
but it was prepared to co-operate with all other Mem. 
bers of the United Nations in disarmament. Adequate 
safeguards, the United States delegate thought, by way 
of inspection and other means, would be necessary to 
protect complying states against the hazards of viola- 
tion and evasion. The Australian delegate emphas- 
ized that the Assembly as well as the Security Council 
had responsibilities for disarmament. 


{dmission of new Members 


The opinion was expressed that the arrangements 
for admitting new Members to the organization should 
be reviewed. Membership should only be decided on 
the basis of the Charter provisions and not for politi- 
cal reasons. The Cuban delegate felt that it was neces- 
sary to specify the conditions for the admission of new 
Members and also for continued membership. Dele- 
gates also expressed the hope that the organization 
would progress towards universal membership. The 
Australian delegate held the view that the initiative re- 
garding the admission of new Members should rest 
with the General Assembly which would refer to the 
Security Council for report on the ability of the appli- 
cant to fulfil those functions of the organization which 
were the primary responsibility of the Council. The 
Yugoslav member protested particularly at the failure 
of the Security Council to recommend the admission 
of Albania to the United Nations. 


Economic and Social Council 


The work of the Economic and Social Council was 
welcomed by the United States, Greek and Lebanese 
delegates. The Soviet and Yugoslav delegates urged 
that the World Federation of Trade Unions be given a 
place equal to its importance in the work of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. The Yugoslav delegate 
criticised the holding by the United States of Yugoslav 
Danubian boats and barges. This hampered transport 
of supplies and held up rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion programs. The proposed conference of riparian 
and other countries concerned was a kind of pressure 
to establish a regime on the Danube which would be 
contrary to the interests of the riparian states. The 
restitution of craft had nothing to do with the question 
of the Danube regime, and Yugoslavia would only 
participate in a conference which was composed solely 
of representatives of the riparian states. 

The question of refugees was referred to by the 
Syrian, Lebanese and Yugoslav delegates. The Syrian 
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delegate stated that only in exceptional cases should 
refugees be resettled and then only in accordance with 
the freely expressed wishes of the people of the country 
of settlement. Both he and the Lebanese delegate em- 
phasized that this humanitarian work should not be 
sidetracked to serve political ends. The Yugoslav dele- 
gate said that concerning categories of refugees such 
as the Spanish republican and German Jewish refugees 
there was substantial agreement, but difficulties arose 
over the presence of military formations abroad and 
the extradition of war criminals. He referred to intimi- 
dation and propaganda in military camps which were 
run by quislings, and contained several tens of thou- 
sands of people from Yugoslavia. 

Tributes were paid to the work of the specialized 
agencies. in particular of UNRRA,. whose work. it 
was felt. must be continued. The Australian delegate 
emphasized the importance of avoiding overlapping 0: 
functions between specialized agencies and the conse- 
quent dispersal of effort and added expense. The 
United States delegate envisaged the development of 
other special agencies for international activities as 
their creation became wise and feasible. Delegates also 
stressed the importance of freedom of information, but 
a warning was given by the Ukrainain delegate that 
freedom of the press should net become immunity for 


war mongers. 


Trusteeship Council 


Many delegates stressed the importance of establish- 
ing the Trusteeship Council at the earliest possible 
date. and also the importance of implementing the pro- 
visions of the Charter concerning non-self-governing 
territories. The Netherlands delegate stated that non- 
self-governing territories under Dutch administration 
would soon attain the status of self-governing terri- 
tories. 

The prestige of the Organization was. in the opinion 
of the Soviet delegate, undermined by the failure to 
establish a Trusteeship Council. The Mandatory Pow- 
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ers. said Mr. Molotov. had confined themselves for the 
time being to writing “unsatisfactory drafts and insig- 
nificant declarations.” The Union of South Africa. in 
flagrant violation of the Charter, had demanded sanc- 
tion to annex South-West Africa. Moreover. India’s 
appeal to the General Assembly for support and as- 
sistance could not be ignored. The Netherlands also 
must recognize the justice of the demands of peoples 
of Indonesia. The Ukrainian delegate attacked the atti- 
tude taken by the Union of South Africa concerning 
the mandate of South-West Africa. The Australian 
delegate maintained, on the other hand, that it was the 
Soviet opposition which had prevented an interim or- 
gan from being established. and that there was no 
eround for saying that states had not taken the steps 
necessary for the bringing into being of the Trustee- 
ship Council. He referred to the trusteeship agreement 


presented by his government. 


International Court 


The International Court of Justice was welcomed as 
potentially one of the greatest of international institu- 
tions, since ils use would, in the opinion of the United 
States and other delegates, widen the scope of matters 
which were considered legal. Soine delegates hoped 
that universal compulsory jurisdiction could be estab- 
lished either now or at some future date. Compulsory 
jurisdiction should be accepted with the minimum of 
reservations. The proposal to study the progressive 
development and codification of international law was 
also welcomed. 

Thoroughout the debate delegates emphasized that 
their criticisms were aimed at making the Organization 
more effective. “The better world. which it is our 
mission to establish.” said the Luxembourg delegate. 
“will... be brought to fruition, but only as a result 
of patient strivings and incessant efforts. There is no 
magic wand in the political arsenal. The structure of 
civilization can be brought to ruin within an hour. but 
it was not built nor can it be reconstructed in one 


dav.” 





The General Assembly’s General Committee in session at Flushing Meadow 


Further Items Added to Agenda 


Armaments reduction proposal and relations with Spain included 


Fou R additional items were admitted to its Agenda by 


the General Assembly in plenary session on October 
31 on the recommendation of its General Committee. 


These were a French proposal for summoning a pre- 
paratory conference of experts on housing and town 
planning; a Soviet proposal for a general reduction 
of armaments: a Danish proposal relating to the politi- 
cal rights of women; and a proposal by Belgium. 
Czechoslovakia. Denmark. Norway and Venezuela con- 
cerning relations between Spain and the United Nations. 


A request from Switzerland for information on how 
it might become a party to the Statute of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice is being considered by the 
Security Council. 

The General Assembly also approved the distribution 
of Agenda items among the main committees as recom- 
mended by the General Committee (see page 12 for the 
allocation of Agenda items). 

In addition to the four items admitted to the Agenda, 
10 more were submitted before midnight on Novem- 
her 2. but the General Committee did not consider 
them at its meeting on November 4 as the necessary 
documents had been distributed to the delegations 
only that morning. The meeting to consider them for 
recommendation to the General Assembly was there- 
fore postponed until November 5. 

At the General Assembly meeting on October 31, 
NX. J. O. Makin of Australia moved that in order to 
maintain the prestige of the Assembly as a world forum. 
the Assembly should discuss in plenary meeting. before 
referring them to the committees. those items for which 
a general policy directive was desirable. He proposed 
further that the General Committee should recommend 
what items should be dealt with in this way. 

President Spaak and Philip Noel-Baker of the United 
Kingdom appealed to Mr. Makin to reconsider his pro- 
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posal, however. and this he ageeed to do. While not 
pressing the motion. he reserved his right to raise the 
question again if he felt that opportunity demanded 
and justified it. 


General questions of policy 


Mr. Makin contended that there were many items on 
which broad general questions of policy would arise 
and on which it was desirable that a committee should 
be given at least a general directive. On these items 
discussion in plenary meetings would clarify or define 
the issues involved and might even make committee 
discussion unnecessary. he said. 

President Spaak called attention to the terms of rule 
109 of the Provisional Rules of Procedure for the Gen- 
eral Assembly. which provides that “unless the General 
Assembly itself decides otherwise, it shall not make a 
final decision upon items on the Agenda until it has 
received the report of a committee on these items.” 


Mr. Makin submitted that his proposal did not neces- 
sarily conflict with rule 109, for there was no aspect of 
it that indicated a question of final decision. 

Mr. Spaak expressed fears that the result of the 
adoption of the Australian proposal would be that on 
most of the subjects in question there would be two 
general discussions in the Assembly—one before an 
item was referred to a committee and one after it 
came back from the committee to the Assembly. 


Mr. Noel-Baker suggested that under the Provisional 
Rules of Procedure there were ample safeguards for 
occasions when it was desirable to hold a debate in 
plenary session first. Rule 109 itself provides specif- 
cally for exceptions, he said, and in an international 
crisis it would obviously be desired to make an excep- 
tion and to debate a matter at once in the Assembly. 
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Further, it was possible for Members to raise par- 
ticular matters and explain their views in the general 
debate. Also there was opportunity for debate when 
the committees reported back to the Assembly. 


Question of ‘veto’ privilege 


After the General Assembly had approved the alloca- 
tion of Agenda items to the main committees as recom- 
mended by the General Committee. Dr. Guy Pérez 
Cisneros of Cuba proposed that the item presented by 
Cuba—the proposal to call a general conference of 
Members of the United Nations to eliminate the 
so-called “veto” privilege—should be referred to the 
Sixth (legal) Committee. 

The president, however. stated he thought the proce- 
dure as adopted was a logical one. 

Dr. Cisneros then suggested as a compromise that 
the item be referred to a joint committee of the First 
and Sixth Committees. but this proposal was defeated 
by 18 votes to 11. 

The four items admitted to the Agenda were the 


following: 


Housing conference proposed 


The French proposal to summon a preparatory con- 
ference of technical experts on housing and town plan- 
ning refers to “the magnitude and gravity of housing 
problems in various parts of the world and the advisa- 
bility of providing for exchanges of views and constant 
liaison between the technical experts of the various 
nations. 

The proposed conference would study the organiza- 
tion and unification of international exchanges of in- 
formation relating in particular to demographic statis- 
tics. town planning principles, building techniques, and 
the economic, financial. legal and legislative aspects of 
town planning questions. 

The conference would also establish. under the 
auspices of the Economic and Social Council. an Inter- 
national Information and Research Office on housing 
and town planning questions. The functions of this 
office would be to collate information regarding town 
planning. compare the solutions adopted in the various 
countries. lay down guiding principles for new techni- 
cal research on materials, methods of use and prefabri- 
cation, co-ordinate the common principles of town 
planning. and define standards capable of being gen- 
erally applied. 


Reduction of armaments 


The Soviet proposal for a general reduction of arma- 
menis was presented by Viacheslav M. Molotov during 
the general discussion in the General Assembly on 
October 29 as follows: 

“1. In the interests of consolidating international 
peace and security and in conformity with the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations organization. the 
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General Assembly considers a general reduction of 
armament necessary. 

“2. The implementation of the decision on the re- 
duction of armaments should include as a primary 
objective the banning of the manufacture and use of 
atomic energy for military purposes. 

*3. The General Assembly recommends to the Secu- 
rity Council to provide for the practical achievement 
of the objectives set forth in the above-mentioned para- 
graphs | and 2. 

“4. The General Assembly calls upon the govern- 
ments of all states to render every possible assistance 
to the Security Council in this responsible undertaking, 
the accomplishment of which conforms to the establish- 
ment of stable peace and international security and 
also serves the interests of the peoples by lightening 
their heavy economic burden caused by excessive ex- 
penditures for armaments which do not correspond to 
peaceful post-war conditions.” 


Women’s political rights 


The draft resolution presented by the Danish delega- 
tion points out that certain Member states have not yet 
granted women political rights equal to those granted 
to men. It proposes that the Assembly recommend that 
all Member states that have not already done so adopt 
measures necessary to fulfil the purposes and ends of 
the Charter in this respect by granting women the same 
political rights as men; and that the Security Council 
and General Assembly in dealing with applications for 
membership give consideration to the political rights 
of women in the applicant states. 


Relations with Spain 


The proposal from the delegations of Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Norway and Venezuela 
pointed out that the problem of the relations between 
Spain and the United Nations arose in connection with 
several items on the Agenda; that these relations, al- 
though coming up for consideration under different 
heads, were nevertheless supposed to give rise to con- 
siderations of the same kind and concerning the same 
main political issues; and that the question of the atti- 
tude of the United Nations towards the regime in Spain 
was of great concern to the Members of the United 
Nations. 

Therefore. it is suggested, relations between Spain 
and the United Nations should be put on the Agenda as 


a separate item, 


Switzerland and the Court 


A request from the Swiss Federal Council for infor- 
mation as to the conditions on which Switzerland might 
become a party to the Statute of the International Court 
of Justice was referred by the Security Council on Octo- 
ber 30 to its Committee of Experts. The Committee was 
asked to expedite its study of the matter so the Council 












in turn could consider the Committee's report and 
make recommendations to the General Assembly dur- 
ing the current meetings. 

Paragraph 2 of Article 93 of the Charter of the 
United Nations provides: 

“A state which is not a Member of the United Nations 
may become a party to the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice on conditions to be determined in each 
case by the General Assembly upon the recommendation 
of the Security Council.” 


Additional Items 


The 10 additional items scheduled for considera- 
tion by the General Committee at its meeting on 
November 5 contained the following proposals: 

For the translation and publication of the classics 
(proposed by Lebanon): to increase the membership 
of the Economic and Social Council from 16 to 21 mem- 
bers (Argentina); concerning the crime of genocide 
(Cuba. India and Panama); concerning persecution 
and discrimination (Egypt): for the creation by the 
United Nations of advisory boards (Lebanon) ; for the 
creation of a World University Alliance (Lebanon) : 
to hold a conference to implement the provisions of 
Chapter XI of the Charter regarding non-self-governing 
territories (Philippines); to revise item 15 of the 
Agenda so that alternative sites in the New York area 
and San Francisco Bay area might be considered for 
permanent headquarters (United States): calling for 
a break of diplomatic relations with Franco Spain 
(Poland): and to exclude the Franco Government in 
Spain from organs and agencies established by or con- 
nected with the United Nations (Poland). 


Publication of classics 


The proposed resolution from the delegation of Le- 
hanon would have studies initiated and recommenda- 
tions made on the question of the translation and publi- 
cation of the great classics of human thought in the 


various languages of the United Nations. 

The letter of submission gives as reasons for the pro- 
posal the belief that the ultimate grounds of peace are 
to be found in the hearts and minds of men and that 
the highest visions of the mind and spirit are not suffi- 
ciently disseminated throughout the world. 


Resolution against genocide 

The proposal of the delegates of Cuba. India and 
Panama is that the General Assembly draw the attention 
of the Economic and Social Council to the crime of 
genocide and invite the Council to study this problem 
and to prepare a report on the possibilities of declaring 
genocide an international crime and assuring interna- 
tional co-operation for its prevention and punishment: 
also recommending that genocide and related offences 
should be dealt with by national legislation in the same 
way as other international crimes such as piracy, trade 
in women. children and slaves. and others. 
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The preamble of the proposed resolution states that 
throughout history and especially in recent times many 
instances have occurred when national, racial, ethnical 
or religious groups have been destroyed, entirely or in 
part, and such crimes of genocide not only shook the 
conscience of mankind but also resulted in great losses 
to humanity in the form of cultural and other contribu. 
tions represented by these human groups; 

That genocide is a denial of the right of the existence 
of entire human groups in the same way as homicide 
is the denial of the right to live for individual human 
heings and that such denial of the right to existence is 
contrary to the spirit and aims of the United Nations; 

And that the punishment of the very serious crime 
of genocide when committed in time of peace lies within 
the exclusive territorial jurisdiction of the judiciary of 
every state concerned. while crimes of a relatively lesser 
importance such as piracy. trade in women. children, 
drugs, obscene publications are declared as interna- 
tional crimes and have been made matters of interna- 


tional concern. 


Persecution and discrimination 


The Egyptian draft resolution on persecution and 
discrimination proposes that the General Assembly de- 
clare that it is in the higher interests of humanity to 
put an immediate end to religious and so-called racial 
persecutions and discrimination and call on the govern- 
ments and responsible authorities to conform both to 
the letter and to the spirit of the Charter of the United 
Nations and to take the most prompt and energetic steps 
to that end. 

The preamble points out that it appears from various 
vovernmental and unofficial investigations carried out 
in several states of Central Europe, Members and non- 
Members of the United Nations. that citizens belonging 
to religious minorities continue, despite the victory of 
the democracies, to be the object of persecutions and 
of discrimination which render their life in their 
native countries very difficult. 

The preamble further states that such persecutions 
and such discrimination constitute a total disregard of 
the most elementary humanitarian principles and are 
contrary to the purposes of the United Nations: also 
that they give rise to serious and complex social prob- 
lems requiring urgent remedies which will be entirely 
without effect unless the evil is attacked at its root. 


Advisory boards 


Another draft resolution from the delegation of Le- 
banon proposes establishment by the United Nations 
of advisory boards of the proper disinterestedness and 
excellence in economic, social. health, administrative. 
educational and cultural matters, for the purpose of 
enabling the Members of the United Nations to draw 
upon such boards for expert advice in connection with 
their own internal development. 
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The representative of Lebanon on the Economic and 
Social Council had written to the Secretary-General on 
October 1 stating that it had been the persistent thesis 
of the delegation from Lebanon that the United Nations 
could and should play an active and autonomous part 
in the development of less developed nations. 

“In the present world when a new spirit in interna- 
tional relations has arisen. embodying itself in the Char- 
ter and activity of the United Nations,” he said, “the 
less developed countries expect the United Nations to 
take a bold lead in giving them the necessary help re- 
quired by their development and in providing the nor- 
mal procedure to which, in keeping with the new spirit. 
they may resort whenever they need such help.” 


World University Alliance 


In the belief that the activity of universities. schol- 
ars and students throughout the world was of the 
utmost importance for the maintenance and furtherance 
of international peace and security, the Lebanese dele- 
gation proposed a third resolution. 

Its purpose is to initiate studies and make recommen- 
dations concerning the possibility of the creation of a 
World University Alliance through which the univer- 
sities, scholars and students of the United Nations 
might collaborate with the United Nations, offering the 
results of their research and study as their benevolent 
contribution towards the achievement of the purposes 
and principles of the Charter. 


Conference proposed 


The Philippine delegation proposed that a confer- 
ence should be held to implement the provisions of 
Chapter XI of the Charter regarding non-self-govern- 
ing territories. It would be a conference of non-self- 
governing peoples, convoked by the Economic and 
Social Council, and that Council would initiate studies 
and formulate recommendations to the end that the 
conference might become a permanent body, enlarging 
the scope of its functions and defining its relations 
with other specialized international organizations. 

\ccording to the proposal, the conference should be 
purely informative in character, and the discussions 
should be conducted with a view to enabling the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to formulate proper recom- 
mendations, and the General Assembly to take appro- 
priate action, to ensure the fulfilment of the obligations 
assumed by the metropolitan powers in the declaration 
regarding non-self-governing territories embodied in 
Chapter XI of the Charter. 

lt further proposed that delegates should be elected 
by the representative organs of each territory entitled 
to participate in the conference. In the absence of any 
representative organ, delegates should be selected in 
such a manner as to ensure popular representation as 
far as might be permitted by the particular circum- 
stances of the territory concerned. 
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The conference should be held in such a place as 
might be determined by the Economic and Social 
Council and at such a time as would enable the Coun- 
cil to submit its report on the proceedings of the con- 
ference, together with its recommendations. before the 
opening of the next regular session of the General 
Assembly. 

The preamble of the draft resolution points out that 
Chapter XI does not provide any agency through which 
the non-self-governing peoples. who are under Mem- 
bers of the United Nations, may express their views on 
their economic, social and educational problems. voice 
their aspirations to self-government or the progressive 
development of their free political institutions. or air 
their grievances against the violation or denial of their 
fundamental human rights. 


Headquarters possibilities 

The United States delegation proposed that item 15 
of the Agenda—*Report of the Headquarters Commis- 
sion and Appointment of a Planning Commission of 
Experts (Resolution of February 14, 1946)°—hbe 
amended to read. “Report of the Headquarters Commis- 
sion and consideration of possible alternative sites for 
permanent headquarters in the New York area and in 
the San Francisco Bay area which may be available 
without cost or at reasonable cost; and appointment of 
a Planning Commission of Experts (Resolution of Feb- 


ruary 14, 1946).” 


Resolutions on Spain 


One of the two draft resolutions concerning Spain 
which were proposed by the Polish delegation states 
that the situation in Spain continues increasingly to 
disturb and endanger international relations. It pro- 
poses that the General Assembly recommend that each 
Member of the United Nations terminate diplomatic re- 
lations with the Franco regime forthwith. 

At the same time the General Assembly would ex- 
press sympathy to the Spanish people. “It hopes and 
expects,” the draft resolution continues. “that in conse- 
quence of this action the people of Spain will regain 
the freedom of which they were deprived with the aid 
and contrivance of Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany. 
The General Assembly is convinced that the day will 
come soon when it will be able to welcome a free Spain 
into the community of the United Nations.” 

The second draft resolution states: 

“Whereas the admission or participation of the 
Franco Government in Spain in organs and agencies 
established by or brought into relationship with the 
United Nations would contravene the purpose and in- 
tent of the resolution of February 9, 1946, excluding 
this government from membership in the United Na- 
tions, the General Assembly recommends that the 
Franco Government be barred from membership and 
participation in any of the organs and agencies 
mentioned.” 





Allocation of General Assembly Agenda Items to Committees 


FIRST COMMITTEE (POLITICAL AND SECURITY ) 


1. Admission of new Members to the United Nations. 

2. Report of the Security Council. 

3. Application of Article 27 of the Charter dealing with 
the method of voting in the Security Council. 

1. Calling of General Conference of Members of the 
United Nations under Article 109 of the Charter in order 
to eliminate the so-called veto privilege. 

5. Calling of General Conference of Members of the 
United Nations under Article 109 of the Charter for the 
purpose of reviewing the present Charter. 

6. The presence of troops of the United Nations on 
non-enemy territories. 

7. Draft declaration on the rights and duties of states. 

8. Draft declaration on fundamental human rights and 
freedoms (in conjunction with the Third Committee). 

9. Soviet disarmament proposal. 

10. Five-power letter on relations between Spain and 
the United Nations. 


SECOND COMMITTEE (ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL }) 


1. Report of the Secretary-General on action taken to 
implement the resolution on world shortage of cereals. 

2. Report of the Committee on UNRRA. 

3. Report from the Director-General of UNRRA. 

1. Report of Economic and Social Council on the eco- 
nomic reconstruction of devastated areas. (Note: Section 
II of this report will be considered under Item 3 above.) 


THIRD COMMITTEE (SOCIAL, HUMANITARIAN AND 
CULTURAL} 

1. Report of the Economic and Social Council on the 
question of refugees and consideration of the constitution 
of the International Refugee Organization. 

2. Resolution of the Economic and Social Council re- 
garding the transfer of the welfare activities of UNRRA to 
the United Nations. 

3. Resolution of the Economie and Social Council re- 
garding the establishment of an International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. 

4. Resolution of the Economic and Social Council re- 
garding the World Health Organization. 

5. Resolution of the Economic and Social Council re- 
garding national Red Cross Societies. 

6. Report of the Economic and Social Council on the 
assumption of funetions and powers previously exercised 
by the League of Nations under various international con- 
ventions on narcotic drugs. (In conjunction with the Sixth 
Committee.) 

7. Organization of an International Press Conference. 

8. Draft declaration on fundamental human rights and 
freedoms. (In conjunction with the First Committee.) 

9. Danish resolution on political equality of women. 

10. French proposal for summoning a preparatory con- 
ference of experts on housing and town planning. 


JOINT SECOND AND THIRD COMMITTEE 


1. Report of the Economic and Social Council. 

2. Relations between the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies. 

3. Consideration and approval of agreements concluded 
with the specialized agencies. (In conjunction with the 
Sixth Committee. ) 


1. Report of the Economic and Social Council and re. 
port of the Secretary-General on the transfer of other 
functions and activities of the League of Nations. (In con- 
junction with the Sixth Committee.) 


FOURTH COMMITTEE (TRUSTEESHIP } 


1. Report of the Secretary-General on trusteeship agree- 
ments. 

2. Statement by the Union of South Africa on the out- 
come of consultations with the peoples of South West 
\frica as to the future status of the mandated territory 
and implementation to be given to the wishes thus 
expressed. 

3. Report of the Secretary-General en information to 
be transmitted by Members concerning non-self-governing 
territories. 

FIFTH COMMITTEE (ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
BUDGETARY ) 

1. Consideration of those articles of the Constitution of 
the International Refugee Organization dealing with 
finances, and the budget of the International Refugee 
Organization. 

2. Consideration and approval of the first and second 
annual budgets of the United Nations for the years 1946 
and 1947 respectively. 

3. Report of the Secretary-General on the organization 
and administration of the Secretariat. (In conjunction with 
the Sixth Committee.) 

4. Report of the Secretary-General on budgetary and 
financial arrangements. 

5. Report of the Contributions Committee on a_ scale 
for the apportionment of expenses. 

6. Report of the Secretary-General on a system of 
simultaneous interpretation. 

7. Resolution of the Economie and Social Council re- 
varding the expenses of members of commissions of the 
Economic and Social Council. 

8. Resolution of the Economic and Social Council re- 
garding the utilization of the property rights of the League 
of Nations in the International Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation. 

9. Joint report of the Secretary-General and of the 
Negotiating Committee on the transfer to the United Na- 
tions of certain assets of the League of Nations. 

10. Amendment to the Provisional Rules of Procedure 
to change the date of the regular annual session of the 
General Assembly. (In conjunction with the Sixth Com- 
mittee. ) 

11. Election of the members of the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions. 


SIXTH COMMITTEE (LEGAL) 

1. Report of the Secretary-General on changes in the 
Provisional Rules of Procedure required to give effect to 
decisions taken regarding terms of office of members of 
councils, 

2. Immunities and privileges for the judges and staff 
officials et atua of the International Court of Justice. 

3. Regulations to give effect to Article 102 of the Char- 
ter regarding the registration of treaties. 

1. Request of the Economic and Social Council to the 
General Assembly for authorization to the Council to re- 
quest advisory opinions of the International Court of 
Justice. 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Admission of New Members 


Recommendation of three siates approved by First Committee 


Ar its meeting on November 2 the General Assembly's 
First Committee (political and security) unanimously 
approved the recommendation of the Security Council 
to admit Afghanistan, Iceland and Sweden to member- 
ship in the United Nations. It then began a discussion 
on the general issue of the admission of new Members. 

(Article 4 of the Charter of the United Nations 
rovides: 

(1. Membership in the United Nations is open to 
all other peace-loving states which accept the obliga- 
tions contained in the present Charter and, in the 
judgment of the Organization, are able and willing to 
carry out these obligations. 

(2. The admission of any such state to membership 
in the United Nations will be effected by a decision 
of the General Assembly upon the recommendation of 
the Security Council). 

Paul Hasluck of Australia submitted a resolution 
dealing with the handling of membership applications 


(Continued from page 12) 

5. Report of the Secretary-General on the adoption of 
an official emblem by the United Nations. 

6. Carrying out the provisions of Article 13 of the Char- 
ter regarding the progressive development of international 
law and its codification. 

7. Interpretation of Articles 11 and 12 of the Statute of 
the International Court of Justice. 

8. Request for an advisory opinion from the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice on the meaning of the word “meet- 
ing” in Articles 11 and 12 of the Statute of the Court. 

9. Joint report of the Secretary-General and the Nego- 
tiating Committee on the interim arrangements on_ privi- 
leges and immunities of the United Nations concluded with 
the Swiss Federal Council and on agreements concerning 
the Ariana site. 

10. Joint report of the Secretary-General and the Com- 
mittee on Negotiations with the competent authorities of 
the United States regarding the arrangements required as 
a result of the establishment of the seat in the United 
States of America. 


JOINT FIRST AND SIXTH COMMITTEE 
1. Treatment of Indians residing in the Union of South 
Africa. 
JOINT FIFTH AND SIXTH COMMITTEE 
1. Report of the Secretary-General on recommendations 
concerning the administration of the International Court of 
Justice. 
2. Approval of agreement concerning the premises of 
the Peace Palace at The Hague. 


HEADQUARTERS COMMITTEE 


1. Report of the Headquarters Commission and appoint- 
ment of Planning Commission of Experts. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE 
1. Measures to economize the time of the General 
Assembly. 
a aa 
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in the future. In recognition of the fact that the admis- 
sion of new Members “is a corporate act of the whole 
organization.” his resolution proposes that the Security 
Council appoint a committee to confer with the Stand- 
ing Committee on Procedures of the General Assembly 
with a view to preparing rules governing the admission 
of new Members which will be acceptable both to the 
Assembly and the Council. 

In the preparation of these rules “regard should be 
paid to the following principles: 

“(a) The admission of new Members is a corporate 
act. 

“(bi The General Assembly has primary and final 
responsibility in the process of admission. 

“tel The Security Council. not having been given 
any general power covering all matters within the scope 
of the Charter, its recommendation for the admission 
of an applicant to membership should be based solely 
on the judgment of the Council that the applicant state 
is able and willing to carry out its obligations under 
those sections of the Charter which come within the 
competence of the Security Council.” 

The Chairman, Dr. Dmitri Z. Manuilsky of the 
Ukrainian S.S.R.. requested that the resolution be sub- 
mitted to the Secretary-General in accordance with rule 
73 of the Provisional Rules of Procedure of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


Proceedings discussed 

Dr. Hector David Castro of El Salvador remarked 
that the criterion in the Security Council, when the 
applications for membership were dealt with, seemed 
to have been a tendency to restrict the admission of 
new Members as much as possible. He did not think it 
a good policy to place so many obstacles in the path of 
new Members, and he hoped a more liberal criterion 
would prevail in the future. (See the Weekly Bulletin. 
Vol. 1, Nos. 5 and 6). 

Mahmoud Bey Fawzi of Egypt. pointing out that 
only three of nine applications had been approved by 
the Security Council, contended that the General As- 
sembly had the right to discuss the whole proceedings 
in the Council and the applications of all the countries. 
whether they had been accepted by the Council or not. 

The Council failed to recommend six applicants, he 
said. because of reasons not derived from the appro- 
priate stipulations of the Charter, Objections. whether 
on the basis of Article 27 of the Charter (which deals 
with the method of voting in the Security Council) or 
of other articles. should not preclude the admission of 
states which otherwise fulfilled the requirements of the 
Charter. 

He suggested that the applications on which the 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Dr. Lopez 
of Colombia 


Mr. Masaryk 
of Czechoslovakia 


Senor Godoy 
of Dominican Republic 


Mr. Yilescas 
of Ecuador 


Personalities of the General 


Active in politics for the past 40 years, Dr. Alfonso Lopez was born in Honda. 
Colombia, in 1886. He studied Jaw and finance in London and the U.S.A. and later 
was a founder and Vice-President of the American Mercantile Bank of Colombia, 
becoming its President in 1918. He worked for the Liberal Party of Colombia, and 
in 1915 was elected Liberal Deputy for the Tolima Department. In 1931 he was 
appointed Colombian Minister to Great Britain and three years later, in 1934, was 
elected President of the Republic of Colombia, which office he retained until 1938, 
He was re-elected to this office in 1942, but resigned in 1945. In 1933 he was a dele. 
gate to the Economic Conference in London and Chairman of the Colombian Delega. 
tion to the Pan-American Conference at Montevideo. In addition to his long career in 
politics, Dr. Lopez is actively interested in journalism and is a founder of Fl Liberal 
and a former editor and part owner of El Diario Nacional. 


thap. 
5.7 
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Jan Masaryk, Minister of Foreign Affairs for Czechoslovakia, and son of Thomas 
Garrigue Masaryk, founder of the Czechoslovak Republic, was born in 1886 in Prague 
wW here he was also educated. Mr. Masaryk came to the United States, for the first time, 
in 1907 and for a period worked as an ironworker. After World War I he returned 
to the United States as Chargé d’Affaires in Washington for the newly founded 
Republic of Czechoslovakia. From 1920 to 1922 and 1923 to 1925 he served in the 
Foreign Office in Prague, spending the year 1922 to 1923 as Counselor to the 
Czechoslovak Legation in London. Appointed Czechoslovak Minister to Great Britain 
in 1925 he resigned in 1938 in protest over the Munich agreement. After a lecture 
tour in the United States he returned to England and started short-wave broadcasts to 
his country. In 1940 he was appointed Foreign Minister of the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment in London and from 1941 to 1945 was also Vice-Premier. He was Chairman 
of the Czechoslovak delegations to the UNRRA Conference in Atlantic City in 1943. 
the International Labour Conference in Philadelphia in 1944, the San Francisco 
Conference in 1945. the General Assembly in London and the recent Conference in 
Paris. 

yr 


w 


Emilio Garcia Godoy, Ambassador of the Dominican Republic to the United States 
of America since 1944, was born in La Vega in 1894, and joined the diplomatic service 
on completing his studies. In 1927 he was appointed Consul General and Commer- 
cial Commissioner to Canada. Subsequently. he was Chargé d°Affaires in France 
(1929 to 1930); delegate to the eleventh Assembly of the League of Nations (1930); 
delegate to the Chaco War Peace Conference (1936); Counselor to the Dominican 
Legation in Washington, D. C. (1934 to 1938); Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Haiti (1938 to 1939), and to taba (1939 to 1942) ; Under-Secre- 
tary of the Presidency of the Dominican Republic (1942 to 1944) ; ond Secretary of 
Health and Public Assistance (1944). He also served as delegate in 1945 to the 
Conference on Problems of War and Peace in Mexico City and to the San Francisco 
Conference. Ambassador Godoy has been editor of the newspaper El Progreso and 
the literary magazine Sangre Neuva. 

XA 

Francisco Yllescas. Chairman of the delegation of Ecuador to the present session 
of the General Assembly. was born on April 17, 1901. at Bahia de Caraquez in 
Ecuador. He obtained the degrees of Master of Social Sciences and Doctor at Law. 
and in 1928 and 1929 was elected a Representative of the National Assembly of 
Ecuador, in which he served as Secretary. In July 1945 he was appointed Minister 
to Peru on Special Mission, and the following month Ecuadorian Ambassador to 
\rgentina. He is at present Ecuadorian Ambassador to the United States having 
been appointed to this position in September of this year. Ambassador Yllescas 
is also President of the Petropolis Oil Company, the Carolina Oil Company and the 
Compania Petrolera del Ecuador. 
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Don Francisco de Paula Gutierrez R.. Ambassador of Costa Rica to the United 
States since March 1944, was born in San José, Costa Rica, in 1880. where he took 
his early education. He then went to Columbia University. New York, to study eco- 
nomic sciences. A financial expert, he was Secretary of the Treasury from 1937 to 
1939, and again from 1943 to 1944, and led his country’s delegation to the Monetary 
Conference at Bretton Woods, of which he was Chairman. Senor Paula Gutierrez R. 
has twice been elected to Congress. representing the Province of Limon, and was 
Vice-President of the Chamber of Deputies from 1932 to 1934. In 1943, he was 
appointed Secretary of State for Industrial Development. He has represented his 
country at a number of international conferences, including the UNRRA Conference 
in Atlantic City in 1944 and the San Francisco Conference in 1945. 


x 


Dr. Guillermo Belt y Ramirez, Cuban Ambassador to the United States since 1944. 
was appointed permanent delegate to the United Nations in March 1946. Born in 
Havana in 1905, he obtained his Doctorate of Civil Law from the University of 
Havana in 1925. He practiced law until 1933 when he became Secretary of Public 
Instruction and Fine Arts. Subsequently Dr. Belt held the offices of Secretary of 
the Council of State, Secretary without Portfolio and in 1935 was elected Mayor of 
Havana. His association with the United Nations began as Chairman of the Cuban 
delegation to the San Francisco Conference, where he was Rapporteur of the Delega- 
tion Chairmen on the organization of the Conference. Later he was Chairman of the 
Cuban delegation to the Preparatory Commission in London, where he was also 
Chairman of the Committee on Trusteeship. He attended the General Assembly in 
London, and in June of this vear represented his country at the Emergency Food 


Conference in Washington. 


Gustav Rasmussen, the Minister of Foreign Affairs for Denmark, was born in 1895, 
in Odense. He graduated in law in 1921 at the University of Copenhagen and was 
appointed a Secretary in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Subsequently he served as 
Chargé d’Affaires in Berne (1927 to 1931): assisted as deputy advocate at the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice at The Hague during ihe proceedings concerning 
the legal status of East Greenland; was Counselor to the Danish Delegation to the 
League of Nations in Geneva (1934 to 1935); Chief of Section in the Foreign Office 
(1935 to 1939); and Counselor to the Danish Legation in London from 1939 until 
dismissed from this post in March 1942 owing to German pressure. He was a member 
of the Danish Council and Military Mission in London during World War Il. In 
November 1945 he became Minister of Foreign Affairs. Mr. Rasmussen was chief 
delegate of his country to the General Assembly in London, He is the author of 
numerous articles on subjects within the field of international law. 


Author, journalist, linguist and statesman, Dr. Mohamed Hussein Haekal Pacha, 
President of the Egyptian Senate. was born in Kafr Ghannam in 1888, and after siudy- 
ing law at the University of Cairo. spent several years in Paris where he obtained 
his Doctorate of Law. On his return to Egypt he practiced law and was appointed 
a professor of public law at the University of Egypt. He also became distinguished 
in literary fields and became chief editor of the daily newspaper Assyassa to which. 
for 20 years, he contributed a daily article. His book. The Life of Mohammad. and 
a number of historical biographies of the Musalmans. which he published during 
this period, put him in the front rank of authors in the arabic language. Dr. Haekal 
has been Minister of Education several times and is President of the Liberal Con- 


stitutional Party. 
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Council did not pass a favorable recommendation 
should be returned to the Council with a request that 
it reconsider them and in this reconsideration remain 
within the bounds of the Charter. Because the Council 
had gone beyond its authority. he said. several coun- 
tries would miss a year or even more of membership. 
whereas the tendency of the United Nations should be 
as much universality as possible. 


Wish for dignity, solemnity 

Secretary-General Trygve Lie pointed out that it was 
his wish to make the admission of new Members by the 
Assembly a dignified and solemn act. He urged the 
Committee to abide by the unanimous approval of the 
three new Members and to delay a general discussion 
of the Australian resolution until later. 

Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo of Mexico remarked that it 
was wrong to assume that the First Committee and the 
General Assembly did not have the right to discuss the 
whole matter of membership. 

Andrei Y. Vyshinsky of the U.S.S.R. contended that 
the Security Council was not an automatic machine 
that had to produce a decision by autematically apply- 
ing the relevant articles of the Charter. It was up to 


the Council to decide whether these articles did or did 
not apply in a given case. 

He saw no basis for making the Council’s summary 
of proceedings. which had been attached to its recom. 
mendations for the purpose of information, the subject 
of a discussion in the Committee. The delegations try- 
ing to open this discussion were aiming actually to open 
a fusillade against the Security Council, particularly in 
the matter of the non-admission of certain states, he 
charged. If discussion criticizing the Council was in- 
tended, this would be incorrect procedure. 

Senator Tom Connally of the United States said the 
attitude of his delegation was that the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Council’s recommendation on member- 
ship did not include the whole of the report of the 
Council on this matter; the complete report was before 
the Committee. and all matters in it were eligible for 
further discussion. 

Mariana J. Cuenco of the Philippines proposed that 
the Committee refer the applications not recommended 
by the Council back to it for reconsideration and a 
report to the General Assembly at an early date. 

Adjourning the meeting to November 5, the Chair- 
man pointed out there were still other representatives 
who wished to speak. 


Economic and Social Committees 


Narcotics, Red Cross resolutions approved 


Tae two Main Committees of the General Assembly 
dealing with economic and social questions commenced 
work last week, elected officers to fill vacancies. agreed 
on the order of items on their respective agenda and 
began detailed consideration of the items which have 
been submitted by the Economic and Social Council 
for approval and action by the General Assembly. 

In its first three meetings. the Third Committee 
(Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) disposed of the 
first two items on its agenda (narcotic drugs and the 
Red Cross and Red Crescent societies), thus clearing 
the way for study of the major item of refugees. 

The Committee unanimously adopted the draft pro- 
tocol amending the agreements. conventions and pro- 
tocols on narcotic drugs with a view to the transfer 
to the United Nations of powers hitherto exercised by 
the League of Nations. The relevant resolution by the 
Economic and Social Council was endorsed, and the 
draft resolution to be submitted to the General As- 
sembly was approved. One effect of these resolutions 
will be to exclude Spain from the United Nations 
system of narcotics control. 


Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies 


The Resolution of the Economic and Social Council 
regarding national Red Cross and Red Crescent so- 
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cieties, which was adopted unanimously by the Com- 
mittee, recommends to the General Assembly that it 
draw the attention of Members of the United Nations 
to the importance of encouraging and promoting the 
establishment and co-operation of such duly authorized 
organizations, of respecting their independent nature 
and of taking steps to ensure that in all circumstances 
contact may be maintained between national Red 
Cross and Red Crescent societies of all countries. 

Two amendments were submitted for consideration, 
and both were ultimately withdrawn, in an effort to 
gain a unanimous decision. They may be presented 
at the next session of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. 

The first. submitted by Frank Beswick. United 
Kingdom delegate. called for establishment between 
the Red Cross and Red Crescent societies and the 
World Health Organization of a relationship similar to 
those envisaged between the Economic and Social 
Council and non-governmental organizations. 

The second proposed amendment came from Mme 
Lefaucheux (France), and was aimed at a revision 
of the Hague and Geneva Conventions. Mme Lefau- 
cheux said that the experience of the recent war de- 
manded not only a revision of existing conventions, but 
new ones, notably with regard to aerial warfare and 
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the status of civilians in wartime. While there were 
no points of substance raised in opposition to her 
proposal. it was felt that consideration of it should 
be postponed. To this generally-expressed wish the 
French delegate acceded. 

This week’s schedule in the Third Committee calls 
for study of the question of the repatriation and re- 
settlement of the 840,000 refugees and displaced per- 
sons who will be completely dependent on the plans 
and aid of the United Nations when UNRRA ceases 
its operations. 

As Mr. Vyshinsky (U.S.S.R.) pointed out during 
discussion on the order of the agenda, the question of 
refugees has by now been the subject of five commit- 
tees and has been discussed in the course of three 
sessions of the Economic and Social Council. The 
recommendations of the Third Committee to the Gen- 
eral Assembly will be the prelude to a final decision 
on the course of action to be taken by the organization. 

There are three major aspects to the refugee plan 
evolved by the Economic and Social Council. The 
first. which is the keystone. is the International 
Refugee Organization’s draft constitution, which it is 
hoped will be opened for signature during this As- 
sembly session. The second is the proposal for interim 
arrangements, in the form of a Preparatory Commis- 
sion which would not only pave the way for the [RO 
but would also actually take over the functions, acti- 
vities and assets of existing organizations, assuming 
that this would be essential to accomplish their orderly 
transfer to the IRO. The third is the provisional 
budeet and the provisional scales of contribution, 
which is first to be considered by the Fifth Committee. 

To deal with this subject the Committee decided to 
hold a general debate. to serve as guidance to the 
sub-committee which will draw up the resolution on 
the subject. This procedure was adopted in prefer- 





ence to an article-by-article discussion, which would 
not, it was generally felt, fully reflect the views of the 
participants. 


Second Committee 


The Second Committee (Economic and Financial) 


on November 4 decided to consider first the report of 
the Secretary-General on action taken to implement the 
General Assembly’s resolution on the world shortage 
of cereals, then the two UNRRA items, followed by 
the report of the Economic and Social Council on the 
economic reconstruction of devastated areas. 


The Vice-Chairman of the Committee, Pedro C. 
Hernaez of the Philippines, pointed out that the Pre- 
paratory Committee of the Conference on Trade and 
Employment, now meeting in London, and the Pre- 
paratory Commission on. World Food Proposals. 
which has convened in Washington. are both concerned 
with long-term food and agriculture arrangements. He 
therefore suggested that the Committee might wish to 
concentrate its attention on the immediate food pros- 
pects for 1947. 

Representatives of two inter-governmental agencies 
were scheduled to speak to the Committee this week: 
F, L. McDougall of the FAO, who will discuss the 
FAO documents which the Secretary-General has sub- 
mitted in connection with the first agenda item, and 
Fiorello H. La Guardia. Director-General of UNRRA. 
who will discuss his report and the related resolu- 
tion of the Economic and Social Council on future 
relief needs. 

In additicn to the four items with which the Com- 
mittee has been charged by the General Assembly, it 
must consider five other items in conjunction with the 
Third Committee. and two of these must also be ex- 
amined by the Sixth Committee for study from a legal 
point of view. Arrangements for study of these items 
remain to be worked out by the Committee officers. 


General Discussion on Trusteeship 


Fourth Committee hears South African statement 


A T its thirteenth meeting on November 1, the Fourth 
Committee (Trusteeship Committee) decided to hold a 
general discussion on the three items on its agenda 
before proceeding to the detailed consideration of 
Trusteeship agreements. Two reports from the Secre- 
tary-General—the first on Trusteeship agreements. and 
the second on information to be transmitted by Mem- 
bers concerning Non-Self-Governing Territories—and 
a statement by South Africa on the outcome of their 
consultations with the peoples of South-West Africa 
as lo the future status of the mandated territory and 
implementation to be given to the wishes thus ex- 
pressed, are the three items on the Committee's agenda. 


The Committee elected Mr, Lisicky of Czechoslovakia 
as its rapporteur to replace Dr. Ivan Kerno who had 
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been appointed Assistant Secretary-General in charge 


of the Legal Department. 


South African statement 


The fourteenth meeting of the Committee began with 
a statement by Field Marshal Smuts. The statement re- 
ferred to the special character of the South-West Afri- 
can Mandate which. Field Marshal Smuts said. was 
recognized at Versailles. 

Mandated territories were at different stages of human 
and economic development and this is why mandates 
were divided into three categories with different objec- 
tives and different methods of administration. South- 
west Africa was different from other “C” mandates be- 
cause of its physical contiguity to the Union of South 
Africa and its ethnological kinship with the rest of 
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Southern Africa. Since its national existence had been 
threatened from this territory, South Africa was anxious 
for strategic reasons to annex it, and only agreed to 
accept it as a mandate experimentally. President Wil- 
son had said at Versailles that the Union of South 
Africa would administer the territory as an annex to the 
Union as far as was consistent with the interests of the 
inhabitants. It was up to the Union to make it so 
attractive that South-West Africa would come into the 
Union of its own free will. 


Formal incorporation demanded 


The Union of South Africa and the people of South- 
West Africa, said Field Marshal Smuts. now submitted 
that the experimental stage had passed away. Its formal 
incorporation was necessary in order to remove uncer- 
tainty. so that private capital and individual initiative 
and enterprise should be encouraged to assist in the 
effective development of the Territory. Pastoral and 
mining industries were the main sources of revenue 
and both needed the stimulus of a certain future. In- 
corporation was also required so as to render un- 
necessary a separate fiscal system. and enable the 
inhabitants to share in the increasing sums being made 
available in the Union for native education. public 
health and social welfare. 

Despite repeated representations from the European 
population of South-West Africa, the Union Govern- 
ment felt that the status of the territory could not be 
changed without proper consultation with all the peo- 
ples of the territory and with competent international 
organs. At San Francisco. South Africa had entered a 
reservation during the Trusteeship discussions. on the 
future status of South-West Africa. The Charter. Field 
Marshal Smuts pointed out. made the application of 
the Trusteeship system to mandated territories a matter 
of voluntary agreement. At the London General As- 
sembly the South African Government reserved its posi- 
tion pending consultation with the peoples of the area. 


Consultations with local inhabitants 


These consultations had been completed and the re- 
ported results were that 208,850 of the non-European 
population were in favor of becoming part of the 
Union; 35,520 against and 56.790 could not be con- 
sulted as they were scattered over the farms of the 
territory or were nomads such as the Bushmen. 

Describing the method of consultation, Field Mar- 
shall Smuts said that the views of the individuals were 
ascertained by the tribal authority in the recognized and 
traditional fashion. 

Experienced native commissioners were entrusted 
with the task of explaining the purpose of the consul- 
tation and of answering any questions. The matter 
was usually explained to the tribal leaders and after- 
wards to tribal meetings attended by all natives in the 


areas concerned, More or less the same form of 


address. which had the prior approval of the Admin. 
istrator. was given by all Commissioners. Care was 
taken to emphasize that the natives had the full right 
to come to whatever decision they wished. and to 
express their views frankly, and they were asked to 
discuss the matter and not to hurry their decision. 

The wishes of the European population had been 
expressed through the normal democratic channels; 
in the press. in public utterances by representative 
leaders and in unanimous resolutions by the South. 
West African Legislative Assembly. 


No departure from mandate principles 


In presenting these details, Field Marshal Smuts 
claimed that in no other territory where similar 
changes had heen made or suggested had such steps 
been taken to ascertain the wishes of the population. 
This result. he said. was due to South Africa’s record 
of good administration. If the territory was incorpo- 
rated there would be no departure from the principle 
of promoting the moral and material welfare of the 
native population. 

The separation of South-West Africa from the 
Union had been due solely to the dispatch of a war- 
ship by Bismarck in support of a German trader and 
the vacillating policy of the British government of 
that day: it was a geographic. ethnic. strategic and 
economic part of the Union. 

Field Marshal Smuts concluded his statement by 
saying that to give effect to the wishes of the popula- 
tion of the territory would be the logical application 
of the democratic principles of political self-determi- 
nation. It would also confer upon the territory the 
benefits of the membership of a large community 
without loss of those original rights and responsibili- 
ties it enjoved under the mandate. 


’ 


Policy of United Kingdom 


Deferring comment on Field Marshal Smuts’ state- 
ment to a later date, Mr. Ivor Thomas. United King- 
dom delegate, confined his remarks to the two items 
on the agenda which directly affected the United 
Kingdom—the draft Trusteeship agreements for Tan- 
ganyika. Togoland and the Cameroons and the obli- 
gation of Members under the Charter to report regard- 
ing non-self-governing territories administered by 
them, but not placed under trusteeship. 

The treatment of these two classes of territory was 
different in the Charter, but they had certain features 
in common and were both governed by the same prin- 
ciple. He reminded the Committee that Chapter X1] 
had resulted from the initiative of the United Kingdom 
and Australia and was an interpretation of modern 
British policy, which had always emphasized the close 
inter-relationship between political, economic and so- 
cial progress. The fundamental freedoms were more 
adequately safeguarded. he said. throughout the British 
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colonial territories than in many sovereign states. He 
referred to the British record in applying ILO Conven- 
tions in the colonial territories, and said that his gov- 
ernment had long been considering the problem of 
how to associate the peoples of the colonial empire 
with international organizations. In the case of Ceylon. 
which had just obtained a new constitution. a Ceylon- 
ese adviser had been attached to the United Kingdom 
delegation. As in Ceylon, constitutional advances were 
being made in other territories in the British colonial 
empire, such as Jamaica: and it was the British policy 
to encourage responsible government through central 
and local machinery. 


The United Kingdom received no taxation from the 
people of the colonies, Moreover by the Colonial 
Development Act of 1945 the government proposed 
to spend £120,000,000 of the British tax-payers’ money 
on plans for colonial development in the next ten 
years. This money would be used to raise the stand- 
ards of living. of education, health. nutrition and 
other services. 

The obligations under Chapter XI of the Charter. 
Mr. Thomas pointed out, were to the inhabitants of 
the territories rather than to the United Nations. The 
specific obligation towards the United Nations was to 
furnish to the Secretary-General, in so far as security 
and constitutional considerations allowed. statistical 
information on economic, social and educational 
matters. This was furnished for information pur- 
poses. and it had been agreed at the London meetings 
of the Getieral Assembly that a statement summariz- 
ing the information received would be included in the 
Secretary-General’s annual report. Chapter XI of the 
Charter gave to the United Nations no supervisory 


rights, 


Trusteeship agreements 


Disagreeing with Mr. Molotov’s statement in the 
General Assembly that no steps had been taken by 
the mandatory powers to bring mandates under trus- 
teeship, the United Kingdom delegate said that in 
January 1946 the United Kingdom delegation, the 
first to do so, had announced to the General Assembly 
its intention to bring its African mandated territories 
under trusteeship. The first drafts of the agreements 
had been circulated for comments to certain other gov- 
ernments including the Soviet Government. No com- 
ments had been received from the latter government. 
It had not been possible to have the agreements ap- 
proved before because the proposal to set up interim 
machinery to approve them had been turned down, and 
the opposition to this proposal had been led by the 
Soviet delegation. 
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Legal Committee Considers 


Agenda 


Tue Sixth Committee (Legal Committee) held its 
thirteenth meeting on November 2, and elected Mr. 
Bailey (Australia) as its rapporteur to replace Mr. 
Read (Canada), who had been elected a judge of the 
International Court of Justice. 

Eighteen items have been allocated to the Committee 
for consideration. The first ten will be dealt with by 
the Sixth Committee alone, and the other eight in 
conjunction with other committees. (See page 12.) 
The Committee decided to deal first with items |] 
and 2—-the Report of the Secretary-General on 
changes in the Provisional Rules of Procedure required 
to give effect to decisions taken regarding terms of 
office of members of Councils. and the immunities and 
privileges for the judges and staff officials, etc., of the 
International Court of Justice. The Indian delegate. 
Mr. Chagla, urged that item 15—concerning the treat- 
ment of Indians in the Union of South Africa—should 
he dealt with after items 1] and 2 and that a joint meet- 
ing of the First and Sixth Committees to which it had 
heen jointly assigned should be convened as quickly 
as possible. On the suggestion of the Canadian dele- 
gate. Mr. J. T. Haig. the Committee, with the concur- 
rence of the Indian delegate. agreed that the Chairman 
should consult with the First Committee to fix the time 
of discussion of item 15, 

The United Kingdom delegate, Sir Hartley Shaw- 
cross, proposed that two sub-committees only should 
he established at this stage to consist of ten members 
each, and at the next meeting the Committee could de- 
cide which of the items should be referred to the sub- 
committees. This suggestion was supported in prin- 
ciple by the Mexican, Saudi Arabian, U.S.S.R., Indian, 
Chilian and Egyptian delegates. and was adopted hy 
32 votes to zero. 





The United Kingdom delegate. suggested three cri- 
teria for trusteeship agreements: they should be work- 
able; they should conform to the Charter; and they 
should provide for the paramount interest of the in- 
habitants of the trust territories. He maintained that 
the United Kingdom draft agreements fulfilled these 
conditions. He appealed to the Committee in its con- 
sideration of the agreements to remember that the 
agreements had to provide for the particular circum- 
stances of each territory and not to aim at standard- 
ization for standardization’s sake, and emphasized in 
conclusion that the trusteeship system was devised 
solely in the interests of the inhabitants of the terri- 
tories concerned. 






Preliminary Budget Estimates 


Anticipated expenditures for 1946 and 1947 submitted to Committee 


The preliminary budget estimates of expenditure of 
the United Nations. as presented by Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie at a meeting of the Fifth Committee on 
November 1. show a total estimated expenditure of 
$19.627.964 for 1946 and $23.790.008 for 1947. The 
1946 figure represents a reduction of $1.872.036 from 
the provisional $21.500.000 (U.S.) 
adopted by the General Assembly in London in Feb- 
ruary 1946. 

At that time the Assembly also approved the estab- 
lishment of a working capital fund of $25,000,000 
for the purpose. among others. of financing the pro- 


estimates of 


visional budget. 

The Assembly provided that the 1946 provisional 
budget should be superseded by the first annual bud- 
get for the financial year 1946, and that the second 
annual budget for the financial year 1947 should 
also be submitted by the Secretary-General at the 
second part of the first session. The Assembly recom- 
mended that the Secretary-General should appoint a 
small advisory group of experts to advise him on 
administrative. personnel and budgetary matters. and 
that he should arrange for examination of the budgets 
for 1946 and 1947 by this group. (In effect, the Ad- 
visory Group of Experts which had functioned during 
the Preparatory Commission stage and the first part 
of the first session was reappointed by the Secretary- 
General). 

The budgets were submitted to this group before 
they were presented to the Fifth Committee. and a 
report by the Group was also given to the Committee. 
The report concerns not only the budget, but certain 
related administrative and personnel matters. (See 
page 22 for details of the budget estimates). 


Budget estimates 


The largest single item in the preliminary budget 
estimates for 1947 is $14,218,610 for the cost 
of personnel services. This figure compares with 
$6.076.231 for 1916. This large increase results mainly 
from the anticipated full year of employment in 1947. 
The actual number of staff members employed on June 
30. 1916. at headquarters and the overseas offices was 
1.422: the number of permanent posts anticipated at 
December 31. 1946. was 2.821, and the number esti- 
mated for 1947 was 10 to 15 per cent higher. In addi- 
tion it was necessary from time to time. particularly 
during the sessions of the General Assembly. to employ 
temporary staff. During a session of the Assembly the 
number of temporary staff members might reach 400 
or 500. 

Common service costs for 1947. which include ren- 
tals. services and supplies, and furniture. fixtures and 
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equipment, showed a total of $5,385.512 compared with 
$4.531.347 for 1946. The expenses of the establish. 
ment of headquarters at Lake Success. including altera. 
tions and improvements. and for initial recruitment of 
staff came to $6.432.500 in 1946, but this item is bud. 
geted to amount to only $2.692.000 in 1947. 

Unforeseen expenses. carried at $250,000 for 1946, 
and the expenses of the Preparatory Commission. at 
$902.282. did not recur in the budget estimates for 
1947. Finally, the expenses of the International Court 
of Justice were estimated at $703,886 for the full year 
1947 compared with $591.604 for 1946. 


Minimum requirement 


These estimates, after the most careful review. were 
thought to represent the minimum requirement if the 
work of the organization was to be carried out properly, 
Mr. Lie said. 

The preliminary budget estimates would be followed 
during the session by supplementary estimates, the total 
of which remained uncertain at present. They would 
depend in large measure on the policy decisions taken 
by the General Assembly. Aside from such new policy 
decisions which might require further expenditures in 
1946, the preliminary budget estimates for 1946 might 
be considered relatively complete except for one item. 
The decision of the Assembly was being requested by 
the Economic and Social Council as to whether the 
travelling expenses of members of commissions and 
sub-commission should be paid by the United Nations. 
Should the Assembly so decide, the 1946 estimates 
would be increased accordingly. Supplementary esti- 
mates covering several lesser items might also be re- 
quired, 

Apart from the supplementary estimates which would 
be submitted to cover programs arising out of new 
policy decisions of the General Assembly at the current 
meetings. several anticipated costs would substantially 
increase the 1947 preliminary estimates. One of the 
larger of these items was the staff retirement fund and 
related schemes, the establishment of which was ap- 
proved in principle by the General Assembly in Lon- 
don. The estimated additional cost for 1947 of adop- 
tion of the proposals was just over $1,600,000. 

The draft resolutions included in the preliminary esti- 
mates document also provided for advances to the In- 
terim Commission of the World Health Organization. 
The Commission which was sponsored by the United 
Nations has applied for an advance of $300,000 to 
finance operations in 1946 and $1.000,000 for 1947. 


Loan basis favored 
Mr. Lie said he approved the Interim Commission's 
request. subject to confirmation by the General Assem- 
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bly. There was the question, however. whether such 
advances should be considered as grants or loans. Sound 
financial administration, the Secretary-General stated. 
would appear to favor the loan basis. and recommenda- 
tion had been made accordingly. 

The other major departure in principle in the pre- 
liminary budget estimates as compared with the pro- 
visional budget. the Secretary-General pointed out. 
was with reference to the provision for unforeseen ex- 
penses. In the provisional budget as approved in 
London. the sum of $2.000.000 had been provided 
against this item, The preliminary estimate showed 
that only $250,000 is likely to have been spent by 
the end of 1946. This item has been dropped out 
altogether in the budget for 1947. Instead. the re- 
quest was made that the Secretary-General be author- 
ized to utilize part of the resources of the working 
capital fund for unforeseen and extraordinary ex- 
penses should the need arise. 

(Unforeseen expenses arise from or are incidental 
to the carrying out of a program based on approved 
policies but were not foreseen when the estimates were 
made. They are distinguished from extraordinary 
expenses which arise from new—usually emergency— 
items outside of the General Assembly approved 
policy }. 

Under the proposals made, advances from the work- 
ing capital fund to meet unforeseen and extraordinary 
expenses would be limited to $5,000,000, and for un- 
foreseen expenses alone to $3,000,000, except with the 
special approval of the Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral would then report to the next convened General 
Assembly the details and the circumstances surrounding 
each such advance. He would also make provision by 
supplementary estimates to reimburse the fund for 
all non-recoverable advances and thus re-establish the 
working capital fund at its original level. 

Finally, Mr. Lie explained. a relatively detailed re- 
port was included in the preliminary budget estimates 
as to the desirability of maintaining the working capi- 
tal fund during the financial year 1947 at the level 
at which it was originally established, namely $25.- 
000.000, Aside from the possible use of that fund to 
meet unforeseen and extraordinary expenses, he stated, 
it would be important that the organization be assured 
a liquid position. While the level of the working capi- 
tal fund would be subject to review from year to year, 
the $25.000.000 level for the financial year 1947 was 
strongly recommended. 


United States view 


In a statement which preceded the general discussion 
of the budget proposals put forward by the Secretary- 
General. Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of the United 
States said that expenditures should be curtailed so 
that allocated assessments to Member nations did not, 
on the one hand, become so burdensome as to make the 
maintenance of universal membership impossible, or 
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did not, on the other hand. require such concentration 
of assessments in one or two or three nations as to 
make the maintenance of universal authority among 
sovereign equals impossible. One was as bad as the 
other. he declared. Either could be fatal. Both must be 
avoided. 

He said it was clear that the United States Govern- 
ment would have to bear the greater part of the burden 
of any United Nations expenditure. but he was critical 
of the interim report of the Standing Committee on 
Contributions which he said proposed that his Govern- 
ment’s contribution to the administrative expenditure 
should amount to almost 50 per cent of all contri- 
butions. 

To adopt as a principle that any nations should pay 
so large a proportion would be dangerous to the main- 
tenance of the sovereign equality of nations in the 
organization, he said, for inevitably a nation making 
so large a contribution would expect to exercise pro- 
portionate authority and control. which would strike 
at the very foundations of the United Nations. He 
believed, too, that the experts had exaggerated in esti- 
mating that the United States’ capacity to pay was so 
much larger than that of any other nation. 

However, he was prepared to accept the estimate as 
being half true and therefore would recommend that it 
be laid down as a principle of the United Nations that 
no nation should contribute more than 25 per cent of 
the total administrative expenses. 


Would provide one-third 


He recognized further that conditions arising out of 
the war were far from normal and that a temporary 
situation might exist which would require his country 
to contribute a higher percentage; so his Government 
was prepared to recommend to Congress that it agree to 
contribute as much as one third of the administrative 
expenditure, but only as a temporary measure for 
1947. 

Senator Vandenberg then pointed out that if it was 
decided that no nation should contribute more than 
25 per cent, the organization was faced with the danger 
of incurring so heavy an expenditure that poorer na- 
tions might find themselves in a position of not being 
able to pay their contributions. This, he said, was a 
dangerous hazard, and he urged that no expenditure be 
undertaken that was not proven to be necessary. 

He warned against the establishment of too many 
specialized agencies and said that the question of cost 
should be one of the primary considerations in making 
a selection of the United Nations permanent head- 
quarters. 

Operational budgets. he stated, should be handled 
separately on a basis of directly related responsibili- 
ties. The United States was prepared to entertain 
added differentials in respect to operational budgets 
where it had a unique and special responsibility. For 
example, this would clearly apply to the budget for 
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Budget Estimates—1946 and 1947 


CONSOLIDATED ESTIMATES 1946 AND 1947—UNITED NATIONS, INCLUDING THE INTERNATIONAL 
JUSTICE—SHOWING 1946 ESTIMATES BY ACTUAL COSTS TO JUNE 30. 
1946 AND ESTIMATED COSTS JULY 1 TO DECEMBER 31. 1946 


COURT OF 


Estimated 
July 1 to 
Dec. 31. 


4ctual Expendi- 
ture and Obli- 


gations to 


Estimated 
T otal 
1947 


Estimated 


Total 


Appropriation 


Purpose of Appropiiation 


Section 


PART I 

For expenses of travel of delegates to the Gen- 
eral Assembly and travel of Committees and 
Commissions (ineluding extra car hire and 


operation) 119.770. 


For expenses of personnel services: 
1.088.740. 
18.354. 


1.355. 


Salaries, wages and other pay items 


Provident fund contributions 
Hospitality expenses 
Secretary - 


Housing accommodation for the 


General 5.049, 
Travel expenses on official business. includ 
staff members 


ing inter-office transier of 


and dependents 26.186. 


1.172.684. 


Sub-totals 


For expenses of common services: 
Rentals, contractual services and supplies. 
Furniture, fixtures and equipment 
Research project grants 
Simultaneous translation project 
Sub-totals 854.603. 
For expenses of establishment of Headquarters 
and initial recruitment of staff: 
Transfer from London to The Bronx........ 
Transfer from The Bronx to Lake Success. . 
Travel of staff on initial recruitment. instal- 
lation and installation grants 
to Secretariat staff members 
Transfer of staff members’ dependents and 
effects 


Housing facilities 


388,273. 
1.548.995. 


allowances 
336.704. 


Sub-totals 
For unforeseen expenses 


For expenses of the Preparatory Commission and 
the cost of the first part of the first session 


to January 31. 1946 902.282. 


Totals: Part | 5.383.619. 


PART II 
For 


expenses of the International Court 


Justice 


TOTALS: Parts I and II 


June 30, 1946 


1.903.547 .00 


599,935.00 
282,418.00 
12.250.00 


3.676.744 


2.273.972.00 = 4.158.528.00 


60.308 . 00° 


161,860.00 


5,045,479. 00 


1946 


724.230. 00 


1.448.421 .00 
237.962 .00 
28.872 .00 


15.500.00 


172.792 .00 


2.598.044. 00 
990,330.00 
7,500.00 
80.870 .00 


. 00 


19.727 .00 
1.835.005 .00 


1.398.796 .00 


240.000 .00 
665.000. 00 


189.692 .00 


13.652.741.00 


429.744. 00 


14,082,485 .00 


1946 ’ 


$ 


844.000. 00 


5.537,161.00° 
286.316 .00 
33.227 .00 


20,549.00 


198.978 .00 


6.076.231 .00 


3,157,979 .00 
1,272,748 .00 
19,750.00 
80.870.00 


1.531.347 .00 


408,000.00 
3.384,000 . 00 


1,735,500 .00 


240,000.00 
665.000 .00° 


6.432,500 .00 


250,000.00 


692,282.00 


19,036,360 .00 


591,604.00 


19,627,964.00 


$ 


790,000 .00 


12,639,757 . 00° 
708,783.00 
115,520.00 


15,000.00 


739,550.00 


14,218.610.00 


1,474,234. 00 
856,278.00 
55,000.00 


5.385.512 .00 


1,167,000.00 


1,525,000 .00 


2,692,000 .00 


23,086,122 .00 


703,886 .00 


23,790,008 . 00 





(For footnotes see opposite page). 
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retugees because the United States clearly had a some- 
what larger responsibility at this point. 

Seymour Jacklin of the Union of South Africa raised 
the point that recruitment of personnel might be slowed 
down and some projects postponed in order to spread 
expenditure over a period of time. He welcomed the 
suggestion by the Secretary-General that he be granted 
authority to draw on the working capital fund for un- 
foreseen expenditures in order that the call for contri- 
butions from Member states would not come as too 
heavy a burden at one time but would be spread over a 


longer period. 


United Kingdom position 


At the meeting of the Committee on November 2, 
kenneth Younger of the United Kingdom emphasized 
the importance to the United Nations of developing a 
fiscal system above reproach. At the same time, he 
said, that his Government was anxious not to restrict 
the work of the organization by a short-sighted altitude 
in financial matters. 

He believed that in order to achieve the highest 
operational efficiency and avoid overlapping of func- 
tions and duplication, the specialized agencies should 
be grouped at the headquarters of the United Nations. 

The United Kingdom would give full support to a 
wise and far-seeing policy which would give assurance 
of improved conditions of work to the staff. Such pro- 
posals as those for a staff superannuation fund and for 
staff housing had the approval of his delegation. 

It was gratifying that the preliminary estimates for 
1946 showed a saving of nearly $2,000,000 on the pro- 
visional estimate of $21,500,000. His delegation agreed 
that the working capital fund should be maintained in 
1947 at its present figure of $25.000.000. 


U.S.S.R. views 


Feodor T. Gousev of the U.S.S.R. criticized the size 
of the 1947 budget estimates and the recommendation 
that the working capital fund be maintained at 
$25.000.000. 

During the war. he said, the people of the world 
had been prepared to support heavy financial burdens 
for the sake of victory, but now it was necessary that 
the maximum amount of money be made available for 
improving living conditions and for economic recon- 
struction. He pointed to the fact that several Members 
had not yet paid their contributions to the working 


en 


‘The 1946 estimates include some costs, in Section VI, preceding January 1, 


capital fund as an indication that these contributions 
represented too heavy a burden for them. 

It was intended to increase the staff to almost double 
its strength—it had already increased by some 1,500-- 
and he doubted whether such a great and rapid increase 
was either necessary or in the best interest of getting 
the most efficient staff available. He considered that the 
“very high salaries” that were being paid could be 
justified only by the recruitment of very highly quali- 
fied personnel. 

He asked for the reasons for the sudden growth in 
certain departments of the Secretariat, and remarked 
that publishing one million pages of documentary mate- 
rial a day was a totally unnecessary waste of paper. 
Publication of such lengthy reports as that on the recon- 
struction of devastated areas was particularly a waste of 
paper. he said. Despite the publication of this report. 
nothing concrete had been done for the devastated areas 
concerned, he added. 

Mr. Gousev also criticized the maintenance of a 
branch in London and suggested that this branch should 
be closed down as soon as possible with a saving of 
about $900,000 a year. 


Proposes reduction in staff 

He proposed that the personnel of the Secretariat 
should be reduced by 30 to 40 per cent. 

He also criticized plans for expanding the activities 
of the Department of Public Information by acquiring 
a United Nations radio station and setting up informa- 
tion branches in various parts of the world. The people. 
he said, were looking for constructive action and not 
for a “vast output of propaganda.” 

If those countries such as the United States which 
had not so far granted tax immunity to their nationals 
serving with the Secretariat could not do so in the near 
future. he stated, the provision for reimbursement of 
staff members thus affected should be done away with. 

He saw no reason why the working capital fund 
should be maintained at $25,000,000 since it would not 
have to provide advances against budgetary expendi- 
ture in the future. He recommended that it be cut to 
$3.000.000, of which $1,000,000 should be available 
for allowances to the Secretariat and $2.000.000 held 
against the non-payment of contributions by certain 
siates. 

He objected also to the making of advances by the 
United Nations to the World Health Organization or 
any other specialized agency. 








1946, but on the other hand cover 


restricted operations during a period when the organization was in a formative stage. 
“The difference for the two years in cost of salaries, wages and other pay items results primarily from the difference 
in man-years of employment of staff, and to a much lesser degree from contemplated increase in staff following December 


31, 1946. 
the section are affected accordingly. 


Major staffing for 1946 has been and will be effected only during the latter part of the year. Other items in 


Represents estimated liability to staff members to June 30, 1946, for reimbursement of income tax; only $308 expended 
at June 30, 1946; not carried as a detail item in the 1946 estimates. 
‘Excluding $675,000 advance rental payments, guarantee deposits and working capital requirements recommended. 
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under the draft resolutions, for financing from the working capital fund. 









J. V. Wilson of New Zealand urged restraint in re- 
cruitment of personnel and in establishment of special- 


ized agencies. 


Merely carrying out plans 


Secretary-General Lie pointed out that the budget 
was the minimum necessary if the existing plans of the 
General Assembly and other United Nations organs 
were to be carried out. He and his staff. he stated. did 
not make plans: they were merely the instruments to 
carry out the plans made by the Member governments. 
If the budget were to be reduced. it would not mean 
alone that there would be a revision of its figures but 
a revision of the fundamental plans of the United 
Nations. 

He declared. too, that it was not correct to talk about 
“increases” in staff. for the organization was still in the 
process of building. If the organization wanted the 
hest work from a competent international staff. such as 
he was certain he could build up, then it must recognize 
that it would cost money. He asked that an opportunity 
be given to the Assistant Secretaries-General to meet 
the Committee and explain the operation of their re- 
spective departments in order that Committee members 
might have a better idea of the work involved, 

A suggestion was agreed to that the debate on the 
budget estimates be postponed to permit the delegates 
more time to consider them and the Assistant Secre- 
taries-General an opportunity to come before the Com- 


mittee. 


President of Court heard 


At the meeting of the Committee on November 4, Dr. 
José Gustavo Guerrero, President of the International 
Court of Justice. presented the views of the Court on 
the financial aspects of the Court’s Charter. With re- 


gard to pensions. he said the Court considered that the 
judges should be treated in the same manner as the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations because they 
also had given up their careers to serve an international 


organization. 

Mr. Lie stated that the poinis raised by Mr. Gousey 
would be answered in full when the budget estimates 
were examined in detail. but there were some relevant 
points he wished to make at this stage. In preparing the 
budget. he said. he had been in almost daily contact with 
the Advisory Group of Experts which included a repre- 
sentative of the U.S.S.R. Most of the items which Mr. 
Gousev had criticized would. he said. come before the 
Committee in the form of papers dealing with each 


specific item. 


Payment of the staff was according to the standards 
laid down by the General Assembly. Both the Security 
Council and the Economic and Social Council had asked 
that the meetings of all committees and sub-committees 
he reported verbatim. and this entailed considerable 
expense, as did the publication of documents in all five 
official languages. 


Millions saved 


Without the agreements which had been reached with 
the United States Government and the Administration 
of New York City, the United Nations would have had 
to pay many millions more to hold the General Assem- 
hly and Council meetings. 

He admitted that the Secretariat was not at present 
the best possible. but to build up the best possible staff 
would take time. He asked for the advice and help that 
Member governments could give. 

John B. Hutson. Assistant Secretary-General for Ad- 
ministrative and Financial Services. outlined some of 
the responsibilities of his department. 

Miss Mary Smieton. director of personnel. stated it 
had not been possible at the outset to recruit staff on 
the basis of general competition and geographical dis- 
tribution as laid down by the General Assembly and 
at the same time to provide an adequate staff to carry 
on the necessary work of the Secretariat. That period 
had been passed. however, and future recruitment 
would be according to the long-term plans. Certain 
Secretariat members now on loan or on temporary 
contract would be replaced, and additional staff would 
he recruited on a competitive, geographical basis, 

Of the staff of 2.800 at headquarters and in Lon- 
don, some 2.000 were in the low salary brackets com- 
prising clerical assistants, stenographers and manual 
Most of these, she said. were United States 
Among the 800 intermediate and_ higher 
recruitment had been international 


workers, 
citizens, 
posts. however. 
to a far greater degree. 

Consultations had been held with representatives of 
the specialized agencies regarding the interchange of 
staff members and to avoid overlapping in recruitment 
policy. 

Kenneth Younger of the United Kingdom hoped 
that an International Civil Service Commission would 
be established to lay down standard policy and to 
co-ordinate recruitment among all United Nations 
organs, and Seymour Jacklin of the Union of South 
\frica said he hoped that governments concerned 
would be consulted with regard to recruitment of their 


citizens. 
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Security Council Drops Spanish Question 


‘Tue Security Council on November 4 unanimously 
decided to take the situation in Spain from the list 
of matters of which it is seized and to place all records 
and documents of the case at the disposal of the 
General Assembly. The Council requested the Sec- 
retary-General to notify the General Assembly of its 
decision. 

Oscar Lange of Poland. who presented the resolu- 
tion. pointed out that during the general discussion in 
the General Assembly great interest had been shown 
in the Spanish question. Several delegations had pre- 
sented resolutions on the question. and his own had 
submitted two (see pages 9 and 11). He thought 
it would be appropriate. therefore, to take the matter 
off the list in order to give the General Assembly free- 
dom to pass any resolutions it might consider advis- 
able. 

Article 12 of the Charter of the United Nations 
provides that while the Security Council is exercising 
in respect of any dispute or situation the functions 
assigned to it in the Charter, the General Assembly 
may not make any recommendation with regard to that 
dispute or situation unless the Security Council so 


requests, 
When the Council considered the Spanish situation 
earlier this year it had decided to keep the situation 


World Food Proposals 


under continuous observation and maintain it on the 
list of matters of which it was seized “in order that 
it will be at all times ready to take such measures 
as may become necessary to maintain international 
peace and security. Any member of the Security Coun- 
cil may bring the matter up for consideration by the 
Council at any time.” 

Mr. Lange said he understood that adoption of his 
resolution would not affect in any way the general 
rights and privileges of the Council. Whenever any 
member wanted to raise the matter again. he would be 
free to do so, and all the Council would need to do 
would be to put it back on the Agenda. 

Paul Hasluck of Australia pointed out that when the 
Spanish situation was last discussed by the Council, a 
resolution was moved by the rc presentative of Australia 
to the effect that retention of the item on the Council’s 
list did not limit the General Assembly’s rights in 
the matter. In his delegation’s view, that question was 
left unresolved, and the action which the Council was 
now taking did not. by implication or otherwise. settle 
that question. he said. 

Several representatives spoke in support of the reso- 
lution and expressed the view that while it fully re- 
served the rights of the Security Council it also 
respected the duties of the General Assembly. 








Committees of Preparatory Commission Study Concrete Plans 


Aerer a week of plenary sessions the Preparatory 
Commission on World Food Proposals has settled down 
to the task of working out concrete recommendations 
for a program for preventing surpluses and shortages 
of food and other agricultural products. The Commis- 
sion’s ultimate aim, as defined at the recent Copenhagen 
Conference of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
and as reaffirmed at the opening of the Commission's 
own meeting, is to draw up a blueprint for reaching the 
two major objectives agreed upon at Copenhagen. These 
are “(a) developing and organizing production, dis- 
tribution and utilization of the basic foods on a health 
standard for the peoples of all countries; and (b) sta- 
hilizing agricultural prices at levels fair to producers 
and consumers alike.” 


\s committee work began in Washington, 17 coun- 
tries with voting rights were represented. Sixteen were 
the FAO member countries with voting rights named to 
places on the Preparatory Commission when it was cre- 
ated last September at Copenhagen. The other was 
Siam. which had been invited to participate as a full 
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member in all discussions concerning rice. Two other 
countries that are not FAO members—Argentina and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—had been 
asked to take part as voting members. A few days after 
the meetings began Argentina named two observers 
from its Embassy staff in Washington. S. M. Bruce. 
Chairman of the Commission, has expressed his hope 
that both countries will become full participants during 
the course of the deliberations. Non-voting representa- 
tives from four international organizations—the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
the International Labour Organisation, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. and the Economic and Social 
Council—are also represented at the meetings. to- 
gether with observers from 14 member countries of 
FAO. 

The opening sessions. at which representatives of sev- 
eral countries made policy statements. did much to 
ciear the lines that are being followed by the Com- 
mission in its detailed committee work. 


Last May the special meeting on urgent food prob- 
lems. after dealing with some phases of the emergency 















situation, turned to the longer range problem of what 
might be done to avoid recurrence of the unmarket- 
able surpluses that plagued farmers in the inter-war 
period even though millions of persons were under- 
nourished at the same time. The meeting asked the 
Director-General of FAO to study the problem, make a 
survey of existing and proposed international ma- 
chinery for dealing with it and recommend any ex- 
panded functions or new machinery that he might be- 
believe necessary. He was requested to submit his find- 
ings to the next conference of FAQ, 


Sir John Orr’s proposals 


It was in response to this request that Sir John Orr, 
FAO's Director-General. presented his report. “Pro- 
posals for a World Food Board.” to the Copenhagen 
Conference. Very briefly, Sir John felt that the world’s 
unfilled needs for food and other farm products ex- 
ceeded even its great present capacity to produce, so 
that the true solution of the “surplus” problem lay in 
making economic demands more nearly equal to human 
requirements. Much of the solution, he felt, lay in de- 
velopment, both agricultural and industrial. in less 
advanced areas so that purchasing power and living 
standards would rise. This in turn would require wide 
co-operation among nations and international organiza- 
tions. In addition he saw a need for a new piece of 
international machinery and recommended a World 
Food Board which could hold stocks of important non- 
perishable commodities as a bulwark against famine 
emergencies and extreme world price fluctuations. The 
proposed Board would buy its stocks when prices on 
the world market fell below an agreed minimum. and 
sell when prices went above a maximum limit. 

The Copenhagen Conference did not go into the de- 
tails of Sir John’s proposals. It endorsed the objectives 
and established the Preparatory Commission to recom- 
mend actual methods for achieving the objectives. It 
instructed the Commission to study the Food Board pro- 
posals and any other relevant material that might be 
useful in developing concrete plans. 

At the opening session of the Preparatory Commis- 
sion, Sir John outlined some of the reasons why he 
advocated creation of a Food Board, but added, “I do 
not mean to imply | am wedded to any particular 
formula for attaining the FAO objectives.” Mr. Bruce 
in his opening speech as Chairman of the Preparatory 
Commission underlined the need for co-operation 
among several interested international organizations, 
including the proposed International Trade Organiza- 
tion. 


N. E. Dodd, speaking for the United States, reaf- 
firmed his country’s support of the Copenhagen objec- 
tives. The two major objectives—raising the peoples’ 
diet to a health standard and stabilizing agricultural 
prices at levels fair to both consumers and producers— 
are inter-related, he said. He suggested that one part 
of the job could be done through greater international 
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co-operation and consultation on national agricultural 
and nutritional programs. As for price stabilization 
through commodity agreements, including disposal of 
surpluses in such a way as to improve nutrition in low. 
income countries. he felt that sections of the Interna. 
tional Trade Organization [ITO] proposals now under 
consideration at London would be a good starting 
point. He also mentioned the general aims of the ITO 
proposals and said that “without such an expansion of 
employment, production, trade and consumption it will 
not be possible to raise the levels of nutrition of the 
peoples of this earth to a health standard.” In con. 
clusion the United States representative raised certain 
questions as to the feasibility of some provisions of the 
Food Board proposals as presented by Sir John. 
Harold Wilson, speaking for the United Kingdom, 
also re-endorsed the Copenhagen objectives—as did 
all the chief delegates who spoke—and added: “We 
on the United Kingdom delegation want to give the 
fullest consideration to any methods that may be put 
forward for achieving them.” His Government, he said, 
feels that permanent programs for price stabilization 
should include buffer stock operations, long-term con. 
tracts and appropriate ad hoc action by national gov. 
ernments while restriction schemes and special price 
systems should be regarded as temporary devices. 
Buffer stock operations. he said, should be conducted 
or co-ordinated by one international organization cov- 
ering all primary products, not food products alone. 


Other viewpoints 


Other sharply defined viewpoints included those of 
Canada which expressed a willingness “to study with 
an open mind the possibilities of a World Food Board 
along the lines proposed by Sir John Orr as well as 
any other plans of action that may be advanced”; 
France which felt that Sir John’s proposals and the 
report of the FAO Standing Advisory Committee on 
Economics “should remain the working basis of the 
Preparatory Commission”: and the Netherlands which 
saw no basic conflict between the ITO and Food 
Board proposals but felt that in the matter of com- 
modity arrangements the permanent approach sug- 
gested by Sir John was preferable. 


The first week of the Commission’s meeting thus 
made it clear that all members agreed on objectives 
and on the fact that it is their task to draft concrete 
recommendations that can be submitted to govern- 
ments. A considerable area of agreement on_ basic 
methods has been established. but there are important 
areas of disagreement, especially in regard to the prob- 
lems of organization. At the end of the week two com- 
munities were established, one to consider development 
and co-ordination of national programs, and the other 
to deal with price stabilization and commodity policy. 
The delegates thus settled down to the task of produc- 
ing concrete proposals: a process which will neces- 
sarily take several weeks. 
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European Central Inland Transport 
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Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 
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hagen Conference; summary of prin- 
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p. (FAO Information Service Bulle- 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. 


29th session, Montreal, 1946. Revised 
list of members of delegations, ete. 


| Montreal, 1946] 106 p. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION. 


Some recent activities of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation. Montreal. 
International Labour Office, 1946. 25 
p. illus. (The ILO at Work, no. 6. 
September 1946). 

. S. DepartMeNT oF State. The In- 
ternational Trade Organization — how 
will it work? [Washington, Govt. 
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2597, Commercial Policy Series 92: 
Foreign Affairs Outlines, Building 
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-International trade and the British 
loan. [Washington, Govt. Print. Office, 
1946] 10 p. (Publication 2595, Com- 
mercial Policy Series 91). 


Preparatory Commission for the United 


Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. Agreement be- 
tween the United States of America 
and the other United Nations signed 
at London November 16. 1945. Ef- 
fective November 16, 1945. [Wash- 
ington, Govt. Print. Office, 1946.] 
16 p. (Department of State Publica- 
tion 2545, Executive Agreement 
Series 506). English and French 
text. 

S. Department oF State. Is 
UNESCO the key to international 
understanding? A radio broadcast by 
the Department of State, June 1, 
1946. [Washington, Govt. Print. 
Office, 1946] 23 p. (Publication 2590, 
United States-United Nations Infor- 
mation Series 7). 
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S. DepartMENT OF STATE. Paris 

meeting of Foreign Ministers. Report 
of Secretary Byrnes May 20, 1946 
[Washington, Govt. Print. Office, 
1946] 16 p. (Publication 2537, Con- 
ference Series 86). 
Broadcast by the Secretary of State 
over networks of A.B.C. and N.B.C. 
upon his return from the Paris Con- 
ference. 
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The co-operative movement in the col- 
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Secretary of State for the Colonies 


to Colonial Governments. London, 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1946. 36 p. 
(Col, No. 199) 


— Trusteeship: Territories in Africa 


under United Kingdom mandate. 
Presented to Parliament by the Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies by 
command of His Majesty, June 1946. 
London, H. M. Stationery Office, 
1946. 8 p. (Cmd. 6840). 


REGIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Emergency Conference on European 


Cereals Supplies. Held in London 
from 3rd to 6th April, 1946, [London, 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1946] 134 p. 
English and French in parallel col- 
umns, 

Contents: 1. Summary report of Con- 
ference.—2. List of delegates and 
advisers.—3. Conference agenda.—4. 
Daily agenda and summary of pro- 
ceedings.—5. Resolutions of the Con- 
ference.—6. Final press release. 


Emergency Economic Committee for 


Europe. Report by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 
1946, 23 p. 


Acta final de la Conferencia Interameri- 


cana de Expertos para la Proteccién 
de los Derechos de Autor, Unién Pa- 
namericana, | a 22 de junio de 1946, 
Final act of the Inter-American Con- 
ference of Experts on Copyright, Pan 
American Union, June 1-22, 1946. Ata 
final da Conferéncia Interamericana 
de Peritos para a. Protecic dos Di- 
reitos Autorais, Uniao Panamericana, 
1-22 de junho de 1946. Acte final de 
la Conférence Inter-américaine d’ex- 
perts pour la protection des droits 
d’auteur, Union Pan-américaine, 1-22 
juin 1946. Washington, Union Pana- 
mericana, 1946. 42 p. 

Text in Spanish, English, Portuguese 
and French. 


Convencion interamericana, sobre el 


derecho de autor en obras literarias, 
cientificas y artisticas, suscrita en la 
Conferencia Interamericana de Ex- 
pertos para la Proteccién de los 
Derechos de Autor, Unién Panameri- 
cana, 1 a 22 de junio de 1946. Inter- 
American convention on the rights of 
the author in literary, scientific and 
artistic works, signed at the Inter- 
American Conference of Experts on 
Copyright, Pan American Union, 
June 1-22, 1946. Convencao intera- 
mericana sobre os direitos de autor 
em obras literarias, cientificas e artis- 
ticas, firmada na Conferéncia Inter- 
americana de Peritos para a Pro- 
tecao dos Direitos Autorais, Uniao 
dos Direitos Autorais, Uniao Pana- 
mericana, 1-22 de junho de 1946. 





Convention inter-américaine sur les 
droits d'auteur d’euvres_ littéraires, 
scientifiques et artistiques, signée a 
la Conférence Interaméricaine d’ex- 
perts pour la protection des droits 
dauteur, Union Panaméricaine, 1-22 
juin 1946. Washington, Union Pana- 
mericana. 1946. 28 p. (Serie sobre 
Derecho y Tratados, nim. 11: Law 
and Treaty Series no. 19; Série sobre 
Direito e tratados, no. 8: Série sur le 
droit et les traités, n° 3). 
Text in Spanish, English, Portuguese 
and French. 

Inter-American Conference of Experts 
on Copyright, Pan American Union, 
June 1-22, 1946. Proceedings. Wash- 


American Union, 1946. 
Conference 


ington, Pan 
180 p. (Congress and 
Series, no. 51). 
Mimeographed. 


Pan American Union. Juriptcat Divi- 


sion. The codification of international 
law in the Americas. Washington. 
Pan American Union, 1946. 28 p. 
(Law and Treaty Series, no. 20). 
Mimeographed. 


Report of the West Indian Conference, 


second session, St. Thomas, Virgin 
Islands, United States of America. 
February 21 to March 13, 1946. 
Washington, Govt. Print. Office, 1946. 
86 p. (Department of State Publica- 
tion 2615. Conference Series 88). 


U. S. Derarrment oF Stare. Cultural 
centers in the other American Re. 
publics . . . by Dorothy Greene and 
Sherly Goodman Esman. [ Washing. 
ton, Govt. Print. Office, 1946] 20 p. 
(Publication 2503). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Allied Mission to Observe the Greek 
Elections. Report of the Allied Mis. 
sion to Observe the Greek Elections, 
including I. Main findings of the 
planning and sampling staff; Jj, 
Statement of the method used; II], 
Description of the sample surveys, 
[Washington, Govt. Print. Office. 
1946] 36 p. (Department of State 
Publication 2522). 


Recent United Nations Publications 


FINAL ACTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
HEALTH CONFERENCE 

The four Final Acts of the International Health 

Conference. held in New York from June 19 to 

July 2. 1946, are now available in a 53-page United 

Nations publication. 

The publication, which can be obtained in either 

French or English, is listed as Document E/155. 

Price: North and South America. 50 cents; United 

Kingdom. 2s. 6d. 


REPORT OF THE HEADQUARTERS COM- 
MISSION 

The Report of the Headquarters Commission to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations has just 
been published and is now available to the public. 
It contains 143 pages of text and is profusely illus- 
trated with maps. charts and photographs. 

The sale price is $2 in America 10 shillings in the 
United Kingdom. 


COUNCIL’S 
SPANISH 


THE SECURITY 
THE 


REPORT OF 
SUB-COMMITTEE ON 
QUESTION 

The Report is now available in separate English 

and French editions and also in a special bi-lingual 


edition. 


SECRETARY-GENERAL’S REPORT 

The first annual Report of the Secretary-General 
to the General Assembly, a 66-page survey entitled 
Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of the 
Organization, is now available in separate English 
and French editions. 

Price in North and South America. 75 cents; United 
Kingdom, 4 shillings. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLUTIONS 
Resolutions adopted by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations during the First Part of its First 
Session from January 10 to February 14, 1946, are 
now available in a 78-page volume which contains 
both English and French texts. 

The publication, which is listed as Document A/64, 
may be bought in North and South America at 75 
cents per copy: United Kingdom, 3s. 6d. 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF 

THE CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
The full text of the First Report of the Scientific 
and Technical Committee of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Background of the Report, a Glos- 
sary of Scientific Terms and Biographical Notes. 
(English only) Price 25 cents in North and South 
(America; United Kingdom, 1 shilling. 


These publications may be ordered from: 
THE INTERNATIONAL DocUMENTS SERVICE, 2960 Broadway, New York City 
H. M. Strarionery Orrice, London, Edinburgh, Belfast, Cardiff, Manchester, or 
through any bookseller in the United Kingdom 


Eivar Munkscaarb, Norregade 6, Copenhagen, for Denmark, 


and 


THe Unitrep Nations Orricr. Palais des Nations. Geneva. Switzerland 
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From 7 May 
”» 14 June 


25 July 


9 Sept. 


15 Oct. 


23 Oct. 
28 Oct. 
29 Oct. 
30 Oct. 
4 Nov. 
4 Nov. 


(tentative) 


6 Nov. 
10 Nov. 


November 
November 


November 


(tentative) 
November 


November 


27 November 
10 December 
1947 

14 January 


January 


(date not yet fixed) 


Calendar of United Nations Events 


In Session 
Security Council 
Military Staff Committee 
Headquarters Commission 
Atomic Energy Commission 


UN-UNRRA Planning Commission for the International 
Refugee Organization 


Committee on Contributions—3rd Session 


Preparatory Committee of the International Conference on 
Trade and Employment 


General Assembly of the United Nations 

Preparatory Commission on the World Food Board 
Second General Meeting of IATA 

PICAO Radio Technical Division Meeting 

Interim Commission of World Health Organization 
Council of Foreign Ministers 

General Meeting of CITEJA 


Telecommunications Advisory Committee 


| Forthcoming 
African Traffic Conference (IATA) 


Industrial Committee on Textiles of the ILO 


Preparatory Commission of UNESCO 


UNESCO General Conference—lst Session 


Industrial Committee on Building, Civil Engineering and 


Public Works of the ILO 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs 


Committee of Experts on Postal Matters 


Australasian Traffic Conference (IATA) 


Statistical Commission 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. or 
Washington 


Interim Hq. 


London 
Interim Hq. 
Washington 
Cairo 
Montreal 
Geneva 

New York 
Cairo 


Interim Hq. 


Johannesberg 
Brussels 


Paris 


Paris 


Brussels 


Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 


Sydney 


Interim Hq. 
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